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Mr. Doak Asserts Public ‘Cooperation Ts Sought 
In Man’s War Against Insects 


Labor Has Kept 
Its Wage Pledge 


Says That Promise Made to 
President Not to Ask for 
Pay Increases 
Followed Faithfully 


Employers Piatacd 
For Their Attitude 


Commissioner Stewart States 
Fear of Losing Job Can Re- 
tard Spending as Much as 
Loss of Employment 


Labor has fulfilled its end of a bargain 
with President Hoover not to seek pay in- 
creases during the business depression, 
and business leaders are expected to con- 
tinue keeping the faith by not reducing 
wages, Secretary of Labor William N. Doak 
stated orally April 3 

There have been no notable instances 
in which wages have been slashed, al- 
though there have been a few minor re- 
ductions, Mr. Doak said. 


“No reports have reached me that im- 
portant changes in wage scales are con- 
templated by manufacturers in some of 
the key industries,” the Secretary said. 
“In general, I believe manufacturers and 
business men are keeping the agreement 
made with the President during the con- 
ferences held here following the stock 
market crash in 1929.” 


New Agreements 


Doak pointed to telegrams he had 
received from field officers of the 
Conciliation Service stating that agree- 
ments had been reached which would 
keep 12,000 bituminous coal miners at 
work in Indiana and 7,500 building 
tradesmen employed in Seattle. 

Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, agreed with 
Mr. Doak that there has been “no gen- 
eral or agreed upon” cut in wages. 

Mr. Stewart stated orally he regarded 
the attitude of the banks as the real 
menace at the present time rather than 
that of manufacturers. The banks are 
“thinking in terms of the political eco- 
nomics of Adam Smith and are not pro- 
gressing away from it, while the manu- 
facturers are,” he stated. 


Mr. 
just 


Comment on Bankers 
Those bankers having sizeable loans 
outstanding and owing long-term bonds 
find a decreasing price level profitable, 


Avith a 1926 dollar buying $1.32 worth of 


goods, he said. “This is an influence,” 
the Commissioner said, for a drop to 1913 
price levels and wages. But the bankers 
were not promised that tiney would be 
paid in dollars worth $1.32.” 

High wages are generally given the ap- 
proval of industrial and economic leaders, 
while banks can see only interest and 
dividends, Mr. Stewart declared. The old- 


Has Been ]% 


Entomologist Tells fee Federal Units Are 


Joining Forces in Campaign 


By F. C. Bishopp 


Entomologist, 


SECTS are man's most relentless foes. 
They oppose him as he struggles to 
release a few acres of farm land from the 
grasp of the wilderness on the frontiers 
of civilization. They attack him with 


| deadly effectiveness as he enters the un- 
|explored jungles of the Tropics in pur- 


fashioned cure of wage reduction is pro- | 


posed when there is any prospect of lower 
interest rates or dividend omissions. 
Fear of Losing Job 


Overproduction is a side issue, for peo- 
ple would buy enough to eliminate it if 


they had the money or would part with 
what they already have, the Commis- 
sioner declared. The fear that a job is 


not permanent in many instances retards 
spending as much as if the job were lost 
altogether, he said. 

Mr. Stewart called attention again to 
reports received by his Bureau on wage 
changes in manufacturing industries. Out 
of some 12,000 establishments, only 228 in 
43 industries reported wage decreases for 
the month ended Feb. 15. These de- 
creases averaged 10.3 per cent, and af- 
fected 39,096 workers, or 84 per 
all the employes in the establishments 
concerned. 

Fifty-five of the decreases were in the 
textile industries, 35 in iron and steel in- 
dustries and 55 in lumber industries, he 
said. 
dustries reported wage increases averag- 
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Films on 1 Farming 
Made With a 


4.) 


Federal Bureau Now Equipped 
For Synchronized Pictures 


Production of sound pictures has been 
begun by the Department of Agriculture 
in its own studio in Washington. A com- 
plete sound-on-film recording system has 
been installed by the Department's Office 
of Motion Pictures and the work of scor- 
ing lecture pictures is going forward. 

The recorder has been installed to run 
synchronously with projectors equipped for 
the projection of sound on film, so that it 
can be utilized for scoring existing silent 
pictures with sound effects or lectures, as 
well as for recording speech in synchrony 


with cinematography made by a camera 
interlocked with the recorder. The old 
projection room o: the Office of Motion 


Pictures has been converted into a sound 
Studio for scoring. 

One of the films scheduled for conver- 
sion into “talkiés” is, “Forests or Waste- 
land?”—A Forest Service film completed 
last Fall as a silent film. Another is the 
Indian Sign Language film that the Of- 
fice of Motion Pictures is making for 
the Department of the Interior, under a 
special appropriation. Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired, will deliver the lecture that 
is to accompany this film, which is de- 


cent of | 


Three establishments in three in- | 


| full 


| Aeronautics Branch of the 


Signed to constitute a permanent record | 


of the Indian sign language. 

The Department of Agriculture now has 
in circulation more than 200 of the nearly 
400 films made since its motion-picture 
work was inaugurated about 20 years ago 
but it is likely that relatively few of these 
will be made over as “talkies.” Depart- 
ment Officials say that the rapidity with 
which production of new talking pictures 
develops will depend largely on the de- 
mand from the extension field, and that 
there is reason to believe that this demand 
will be greatly stimulated in the near 


future by the appearance on the market | 


of cheaper and more portable sound-on- 
film equipment than has been available 


to field workers.—Issued by the er 


ment of Agriculture. 


greet him 
as he 


suit 
with 


of gold or game. They 
their million vicious stings 
tramps the tundra of the great Arctic 
region. They contest his rights to live 
peacefully by the tilling of the soil in the 
fertile valleys and plains of the world. 
Even in the great cities where man ap- 
pears to have thoroughly conquered na- 
ture, the persistent insect foes devour his 
foodstuffs, eat holes in his Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes, accompany him to his 
work in the seams of his garments, or 
sally forth at night from his mattress or 
fly through his ungarded window to satisfy 
their gluttonous appetites on his very life 
blood 

In the meantime the trench diggers of 
the insect army are mining beneath his 
garden and Stealing the products of his 
toil, while others far from the habitations 


Crash of Air Liner 


Blamed on Accident 
Of Unusual Nature 


Commerce D epartment 
Finds No Indications That 
Pilots or Inspectors of 
Craft Were to Blame 


A mishap which never before had been 
reported as occurring in scheduled air 
transportation, failure of one blade of the 
three-bladed propeller, is believed to have 
caused the crash of the Transcontinental 
and Western Air mail and passenger air- 
plane in Kansas March 31, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced April 3 

Deducing from examination of wreckage 
that when one of the blades failed re- 
sulting engine vibration caused a wing 
to drop off, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department asserted that there were no 
indications of faulty operation or lax in- 
spection being responsible for the fatal 
accident. 

Previous Propeller Failures 

Propeller failures have been reported in 
military, naval, and miscellaneous avia- 
tion, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment, but fatalities resulting from such 
an accident are believed to have occurred 
only infrequently. 

Records of the Army Air Corps show 
that four men were forced to make para- 
chute jumps near Reynoldsburg, Ohio, in 
1927 when failure of one propeller on a 
two-engined light bombing plane threw 
the craft out of control, it was stated at 
the office of Chief of the Air Corps 

Propeller failure is believed to occur 
with such rapidity that the engine “runs 
wild” and resulting vibrations are liable 
to cause the motor to wrench free of its 
bed, it was explained at the Department 
This vibration could conceivably cause 
mechanical failures of other parts of an 
airplane, it was said, and the accident 
might happen so suddenly with a multi- 
motored plane that no preventive meas- 
ures could be taken. 


Ice Collection Possible 


Instances where pilots were able to land 
safely in single-engined planes under 
such conditions have been reported, it 
was stated at the Department. The con- 
sequences of such an accident to a multi- 
engined plane might, however, be far more 
serious, specialists added. 

The assignment of causes is “to a sub- 
Stantial extent premised upon opinion and 
conjecture,” the Department’s announce- 
ment said, but it is possible that collection 
of ice on the propeller may have caused 
breakage of one of the three blades. 

The Department's statement follows in 
text: 

The recent unfortunate airplane acci- 
dent which resulted in the death of six 
passengers, the pilot, and the copilot on 
one of our transcontinental air routes has, 
of course, caused universal, if not inter- 
national comment. It being quite gener- 
ally known that among other things, the 
epartment of 
Commerce is charged with the investiga- 
tion of accidents, it is only natural that 
the press, as well as other people in all 
walks of life have looked toward the De- 
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Bureau of Entomology, 


Department of Agriculture 


of man tunnel and kill his great forest 


trees. Even the timbers of his house! 
crumble under the attack of the hidden 
bordes. In true war-time fashion, one di- 


vision of the army strikes at his lines of 
communication by weakening the tele- 
graph and telephone poles while another 
actually burrows through the lead cables 
and throws whole systems of communica- 
tion into chaos. With all of the millions 
of dollars of loss caused by our innumer- 
able insect foes, I would not have you 
think that all bugs are bad bugs. We all 
remember our indebtedness to the honey- 
bee and the silkworm but we may forget 
the vital part which insects play in help- 
ing us to produce our fruit and other 
crops by fertilizing the flowers and in 
directly attacking and destroying count- 
less numbers of destructive hordes 


Defense Army Organized 


When each of you comes to understand 
more fully the size and might of the in- 
sect army, the thousand and one ways in 
which this army is recruited, its diverse 
and subtle methods of attack, and the in- 
tricate defenses which nature has thrown 
up to protect some of her works from 
the destructive forces of others, you will 
see more clearly the need which man has 
for a considerable number of workers to 
study the strategy of the invaders and 
to forge effective weapons of defense. 
One of the largest and best trained and 
organized armies ever developed to oppose 
these insect invaders is now on the firing 
iine in the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


and in the entomological units of the vari- | 


ous State experiment stations and other 
State organizations. And the United 
States Public Health Service gallantly oc- 
cupies certain sectors of the front, espe- 
cially in offensive operations against mos- 
quitoes. One of the 11 divisions of the 


Feaeral army of entomologists of the De- |; 


partment of Agriculture is directing its 
efforts against the insect foes which di- 
rectly affect man and his flocks and herds 
The tactics and types of troops employed 
by the enemy cohorts with which this 
division of the Bureau is engaged 
extremely varied. Some, like the house 
fly, pick up and put on the food and in 
the milk such dangerous germs as those 
of typhoid, dysentery and_ tuberculosis 


{Continued on Page 
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Promoting Education 


With fee ate Funds 


Eight Major Foundations 
Spend Nearly 50 Million 
Dollars Every Year 


Large benefactions annually by Ameri- 
can boards of education, foundations, uni- 
versity alumni, and various individuals 
have given tremendous impetus to the 
cause of scientific research and the ad- 
vancement of learning, Henry R. Evans, 
of the Editorial Division of the Federal 
Office of Education, stated orally April 3 

Eight major foundations alone in the 
United States are expending approxi- 
mately $49,000,000 annually for educa- 
tional purposes, Dr. Evans pointed out 
This does not take into account the 
millions of dollars donated to colleges by 
individual alumni and grants of numer- 
ous other organizations. -Additional in- 
formation furnished by Dr. Evans follows: 

Examples Cited 

Although the Office of Education lacks 
Statistics on the total amount of benefac- 
tions for education in the Nation, it does 
have facts on the expenditures of some 
of the more outstanding boards and 
foundations. American philanthropy in 
this respect has become internationally 
known 

One board alone, the 
tion Board, has since its foundation in 
1902 appropriated a total of $214,777,- 
796.82 for the promotion of education in 


General Educa- 


the United States. In 1930 it set aside 
for this end more than $16,425,000. 
Rockefeller Awards 
The most recent report of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial indicates an annual 
expenditure of more than _ $19,000,000 
These sums are allotted to universities 
and other educational institutions, to re- 
search agencies, special committees and 
commissions, for special objectives such 
as promotion of public health, its admin- 
istration, and other activities 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 


[Continued on 
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FISHERIES PERFECTING METHODS 
TO MEET GROWING CONSUMPTION 


Comprehensive ae on Industry and Recreational Activi- 
ties Are Presented in Federal Yearbook 





“TATISTICS on every angle of the 
“’ fishing industry are now available 
for the first time in a single volume, a 
publication of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
April 3. 

A record of developments in the in- 
dustry was needed because of its impor- 
tance as a source of 7,500,000,000 pounds 
of food yearly, in arts, and other in- 
dustries, and for recreational and sport 
activities, it was pointed out. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

For the first time in the history of the 
fishing industry st is now-possible to find 
Statistics relating to every activity in 
that industry in one publication, accord- 
ing to Henry O'Malley, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, in comment- 
ing upon the release of the 1,100-page 
volume of statistics and information re- 
lating to the fishery! industries of the 
United States and Alaska 

Because fish ranks third in the con- 
sumption of “meats” in the United 
States, producing annually about 7,500,- 
000,000 pounds of edible meats, because 
the fishing industry of the United States 


| 


| 


is worth about $25,000,000 to the arts 
and general industries of the country, 
and also because it affords recreation 


and sport to more than 10,000,000 people, 
Mr. O'Malley considered it imperative 
that there should be a single yearly pub- 
lication devoted to important develop- 
ments registered in the industry year 
by year. 

One of the greatest developments oc- 
curring in this industry, Mr. O'Malley 
pointed out, has to do with the rise of 
technology after the war, largely be- 
cause of the increased demand during 
the war years for more protein foods 
and cheaper methods of manufacture. 
The Bureau of Fisheries was among the 
first to set about the scientific investiga- 
tion of these problems. As a result, 
since the war excessive overhead ex- 
pense in the production and manufac- 
ture of fishery products has been re- 
duced; a larger number of inland con- 
sumers have been supplied with fresh 
and frozen fishery products, especially 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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| Thr ee States Act 
On Home Work Evil 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York Unite to Check 
HMlegal Practices 


TRENTON, , April 3. 
NEW Jersey has joined oe on York 
~* and Pennsylvania in action against 
illicit distributors of work to be done in 
the home, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Isabelle M. Sum- 
mers, Director of the Bureau for Wo- 
men and Children of the State Labor 
Department. 

The campaign is the resuit of confer- 
ences she has had with representatives 
of the Departments of Labor of New 
York and Pennsylvania and will be di- 
rected against mscrupulous manufac- 
turers” seeking to victimize women and 
children by sharp practices, she said. A 
home-work law adopted in this State last 
year, it was pointe@ out, provides a 
weapon for the prosecution of such dis- 
tributors. 


It is planned, continued Mrs. Summer, 
to maintain a constant exchange of in- 
formation among the three States, the 
lack of which has been a difficulty in 
the past in dealing with law-evading 
manufacturers who operate through 
fraudulent advertisements. Much of 
the work sent to homes in this State, she 
said. comes from Pennsylvania and 
considerable of the work in that State 
comes from New York, making prosecu- 
tion almost impossible without coopera- 
tion. 


Farm Ageney Plans 
To Expand Tax and 


Mortgage Research 


Market News Service Also to 
Be Extended Under New 
Appropriation for Agri- 
culture Department 


Expansion of research on farm taxation 
and finance, price trends, production, con- 
sumption, and inspection and grading of 
farm products is planned by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a result of in- 
creased appropriations provided by the last 
Congress, the Department stated April 3. 
Market news service on fruits and vege- 
tables also will be expanded, the Depart- 
ment said. The statement follows in full 
tent? 

Expansion of several lines of agricultural 
economic research and service by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was authorized by the 
71ist Congress in appropriations which will 
become available July 1, this year. 

Studies Planned 

The appropriations provide for expan- 
sion of economic research in farm taxa- 
j tion and farm mortgage finance, and for 
study of trends of prices: production and 
consumption in the marketing and distri- 
bution of farm products. 

Congress has authorized the Bureau to 
enlarge the inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables, to increase the grading service on 
poultry, beans, and meats, and to estab- 
lish a market inspection service on canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

The Bureau has been authorized to ex- 
pand its market news service on livestock 
and meats west of the Continental Divide, 
to establish a livestock market news serv- 
ice at Louisville, Ky., to extend the live- 
stock leased wire market news service to 
Ogden, Utah, and to inaugurate livestock 
market news service at Casper, Wyo. 

News Service Expansion 

Congress has authorized the expansion 
of the Bureau’s market news service on 
fruits and vegetables in important produc- 
ing sections, and the establishment of 
market news service on citrus fruit in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Provision 
has been made for additional statistical 
work in connection with market news on 
dairy and poultry products, and also in 
connection with market news on hay, 
feed, and seed. Inauguration of a market 
news service on tobacco was also provided 
for by the last Congress. 

Other additions to the Bureau's activi- 
ties will include the employment of addi- 
| tional supervisors in the Middle West in 
connection with administration of the 
Grain Standards Act, and expansion of 
the Bureau's staff of inspectors to meet 
increased demands for the inspection and 
licensing of warehouses under the Ware- 
house Act. 


Loans to Veterans 
Are Bei ‘ing Expe -dited 


Billion Dollars to Be Required. 
General Hines Declares 


The increased loans to World War 
veterans on their adjusted compensation 
certificates will necessitate an outlay of 
}around $1,000,000,000, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
stated orally at the White House on April 
3 after a conference with President Hoover 
in which he acquainted him with 
situation 

General Hines said that an outlay of 
$320,000,000 was already in sight on the 
basis of the record made so far and that 

| loan applications were steadily mounting. 
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Foreign m Trade 
Of Soviet Russia 
| In Year r Analyzed 


|Commerce Department Says’ 
United States Is Leading 
Exporter, With 150 Mil- 


lions in Goods Sold 


Germany ts Second 


And England Third 


Sheepskins, Industrial Cloth 
And Special Steels Appear 
In Quantity for First Time 
In Russian Imports 


By E. C. Ropes 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 

Of the total foreign trade of the Soviet 
Union during 1929-30, nearly one-half of 
both imports and exports originated in 
or were destined for three countries, Ger- 
many, England and the United States. It 
has, therefore, seemed of interest to make 
a special study of the Soviet trade with 

three countries, according to the 
details available in reports from official 
sources. The figures in the following ma- 
terial are in all cases taken from pub- 
lished statistics, either those of the Soviet 
trade delegations or of the Soviet cus- 
| toms bureau. 

Statistics are available in some detail 
| tor Soviet trade with France, Italy and 
Austria, all countries of some importance 
in the trade picture. A_ short summary 
has also been included of the trade of the 
Soviet Union with certain Near and Far 
Eastern countries, which represent mar- 
kets of great importance to Soviet Russia 
for the extension of its foreign trade, both 
as sources of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and as destinations of the rapidly growing 
export of manufactured products. 

United States Leads 

Purchases from the United States total- 
ing approximately $150,000,000 made this 
country the leading source of Soviet im- 
ports during the fiscal year 1929-30, while 
Germany and England took second and 


Bureau of 


| third place, respectively. These three 
leading countries alone accounted for 
nearly one-half of Soviet imports from 


| Soviet exports, 


the | 


|W ith this week's total, which he predicted | 


| will probably be $90,000,000 to $100,000,000, 

|the amount so far paid out to veterans 
| since passage of the “Emergency Loan 
Act” will approximate $375,000,000. He 
jestimated that the checks mailed out this 
week will run as high as 250,000 as against 
243,000 last week, due chiefly He said, 
|the speeding up of the 
handling the loans. 

Because of the efficiency of that division 
of the Veterans’ Bureau the whole loan 
operation probably will be completed 
within four or five months, General Hines 
said, instead of six months as he had pre- 
viously estimated. 

General Hines said that the increased 
loan value was making the adjusted cer- 
tificates attractive to ex-service men who 
have not applied for certificates so far. He 


organization 


to | 


said there must be 35,000 new applications | 


in the War Department now. He esti- 


mated that fully 200,000 veterans are yet} 


;entitled to adjusted service certificates, 
‘probably averaging $1,000 each, 


all sources, and also served as markets 
for approximately an equal proportion of 
the Soviet statistics indi- 
cate. 


The Russian-American balance of trad@a 


was preponderantly in favor of the United 
States, Soviet exports to this country to- 
taling $31,017,050, as against purchases 
from this country of $149,222,.731. This 
would indicate a balance of approximately 
$118,000,000 in favor of the United States. 

‘Among raw materials purchased from 
the United States cotton totaling $16,437,- 
326 shows a large drop from the previous 
year, when this material was bought to 
a value of $31,161,000. Nonferrous metals 
registered a gain, however, of over 300 
per cent, as compared with $4,339,000 in 
1928-29. Purchases of paints and dyes 
were much larger, while new items, as 
sheepskins, industrial cloth, and_ special 
steels appear for the first time in any 
quantity. 

Industrial Equipment 

Industrial equipment orders from the 
United States, aggregating $46,049,487 fol- 
low in general the practice of previous 
years, the aggregate value being about 50 
per cent higher than the year before 
Gains were registered chiefly in equipment 
for the metallurgical, electrotechnical, 
chemical, and food industries, in all of 
which American equipment, installed un- 
der the supervision of American engi- 
neers, is prominent. 

Only small increases were shown in the 
value of power plant equipment and auto- 
motive and transport equipment  pur- 
chased. On the other hand, the classifi- 
cation of agricultural machinery and sup- 
plies shows a large increase over the year 
before, purchases of tractors having grown 
from $20,276,000 to $64,927,489, the latte: 
including a number of combines and ac- 
cessories or attachments. But the item 
of machinery and implements represents 
a decided reduction from the figure of 
the year before, $7,092,000. 

While the total value of Soviet exports 
to the American market was about the 
same in the two vears, there is consider- 
able change in the various items. Gains 
in sales of lumber ‘including pulpwood) 
and coal reflect an attempt to develop the 
experimental shipments of the _ earlie: 
year into a regular trade The drop in 
world prices for certain raw and semi- 
finished materials in the list has had a 
distinct effect on some items, which would 
otherwise have shown higher value figures 
An increase of duty during the past year 
on imports of matches has cut off fur- 
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| Rains and Snows 
~ Relieve Dr y Areas 


Disturbances East of Rockies 
Bring Water to Regions 
Stricken by Drought 


1. greatest relief from dry condi- 
tions that the Weather Bureau has 
on record for a period stretching back 
through 1931 and 1930 has been produced 
by two disturbances, bringing snow and 
rain, during the past 10 days, the Se- 
nior Forecaster of the Weather Bureau, 
Charles L. Mitchell, stated orally on 
April 3. He said that from a weather 
standpoint it constitutes a notable rec- 
ord. It applies, he said, to the region 
generally east of the Rocky Mountains. 


The snow has helped more than the 
rains, as the melting snow sinks deeper 
below the surface and is more lasting 
and permanent in beneficial results, Mr. 
Mitchell said. In Western States there 
have been large snow drifts and in New 
England, according to reports of indi- 
viduals, there has been drifts constitut- 
ing an abnormal record and of such 
depth to interfere with highway 
travel in some portions of the upper tier 
of States. 


as 


Improv ed Conditions 
Face Drought Area 
In Planting Season 


Secretary of National Relief 
Group Reviews Efforts of 
Farmers to Recoup Their 
Losses of Last Year 


By Dr. C. W. Warburton 

Secretary, National Drought Relief Committee 

April finds Southern farmers in the 
midst of a busy planting season. 
whose crops were dried up last year by 
the unprecedented drought are again 
plowing and seeding with the hope that a 
successful year will put the farm on the 
eredit side of the sheet. To give each 
farmer every possible chance to recover 
from his losses of last year, and the dis- 
astrous floods and droughts in the years 
immediately preceding, is the chief aim 
of the drought relief work. 


Last year’s drought was the most wide- 
spread and severe in our history. It ex- 
tended in a broad area from the Atlantic 
coast of Maryland and Virginia westward 
through southern Pennsylvania, southern 
Oho, West Virginia, northern North Car- 
olina, southern Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, northwestern Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
southern Illinois, southeastern Kansas, 
Oklahoma, northern Texas, and New Mex- 
ico. Drought and storms also did serious 
damage to crops over a large part of 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, and in a more limited area in Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, Washington and Or- 
egon. 

Loans From Three Funds 

Money to carry on farming operations 
in the drought and storm-stricken areas 
is now being loaned from three funds 
appropriated by Congress in the last ses- 
sion. These funds total $67,000,000. Every 
effort is being made to place these funds 
where they are most needed, to get them 
into the hands of farmers as soon as 
possible, and to make them available on 
every farm where such aid is needed. 

The first and largest appropriation was 
the $45,000,000 seed loan More than 
$25,000,000 of this fund has been loaned 
to farmers already. To date, nearly 165,- 
000 farmers, most of them from the South, 
have received an average of $150 each 
from this fund. Thousands of checks are 
mailed out each day and thousands of new 
applications are examined. 


The regional office at Memphis has been 
mailing 3,000 checks a day for several 
weeks. This office serves the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. The regional office in 
Washington, serving Michigan, Ohio, 


| 
Removal 


Farmers | 


Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North | 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, is mailing out checks at the rate 
of 1,500 a day. 
Working Day and Night 

The office at St. Louis, serving Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, also averages 1,500 loans 
a day. All three offices are working day 
and night shifts to act promptly on 
the applications received and to place 
needed funds at the disposal of farmers as 
promptly as possible. In most cases, pay- 


ments are made within three days of 
receipt of the applications. 
The seed loans are going only to those 


farmers who were seriously handicapped 
by drought last season, and who have 
{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 


FRUIT 


FACING BRITISH COMPETITION 


New Zealand, India and South Africa Striving to Capture 
Markets Within the Empire 


TH American fruit industry may ex- 
perience more competition in British 
markets with the development of trade 
in apples, oranges and peaches among 
member countries of the British Empire, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
Statement April 3. 

More direct competition is seen, how- 
ever, between New Zealand and Ameri- 
can apples in Canada. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Apples, oranges and peaches are con- 
cerned in reports just received from 
foreign trade representatives by the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce, of activity in shipments or 
intended shipments of fruit between 
various divisions of the British Empire. 
All these developments are of impor- 
tance to the American fruit industry 
because of the possible increased com- 
petition, under tariff preferences, that 
may result. 

New Zealand, with an expected pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 boxes of apples, looks 
to Canada as an export market; the 
first oranges from India are being ex- 
hibited in England; and peaches, with 
other fruit, have arrived in Canada 


| 


froia South Africa, according to the for- 
eign representatives’ reports. 

Of New Zealand's apple crop, export 
bookings for 1,250,000 boxes have been 
made, it is stated by Julian B. Foster, 
American Trade Commissioner at Well- 
ington 
growers are hopeful that Canada will 
provide a good market for their apple 
exports this year, although the quantity 
of such shipments would not be large 
and would be restricted chiefly to the 
Delicious variety. 

Canada, itself an apple producer, has 
been a buyer of apples from the United 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


Retailers Advised 
To Adjust Prices 
To Three Levels 


of Intermediate 
Ranges Would Be Advis- 
able, According to Com- 
merce Department 





‘Trading Up’ Policy 
Generally Adopted 


Continuous Effort Reported to 
Elevate Price Levels and 
Quality of Goods, While 


Keeping Customers 


Good merchandising dictates the elim- 
ination of intermediate price ranges in 
retail trade, it was stated orally April 3 
at the Department of Commerce. 

Alert and successful retailers are aware 
of the disadvantages centering in the 
fact that articles priced too closely toe 
gether set up competition among theme 
selves, it was pointed out. Accordingly 
merchandise is being offered at three 
price levels—high, moderate and low, with 
no intervening ranges and concentration 
on those which account for the greatest 
volume of business 


Reaction of Customer 


By way of illustration, it was explained 
that a man who would purchase a $35 
suit would not likely buy one at $45 
nor at $25. It would be comparatively 
easy for the salesman to sell him a $35 
suit, for probably the customer's chief 
considerations would be color, style and 
material. If suits were shown him priced 
at $32.50 and $37.50, as well as at $35, 
he would have to decide also between the 
three prices. With no great difference 
in quality apparent, he might buy the 
| $32.50 garment with the idea of spending 
the extra $2.50 om amusement or recre- 
ation. Further information was supplied 
at the Department as follows: 


Closely linked with the tendency among 
progressive merchants toward stabilization 
of prices at ranges adequate to prevent 
competition among these ranges is the 
question of “trading up,” one of common 
occurrence in merchandise fields. By trad- 
ing up is meant a continuous attempt to 
elevate price levels and the quality of 
goods, and at the same timé to fetain 
customers and add new ones. 


Higher-priced Goods 

The advantages in carrying higher- 
priced goods lie in getting away from 
predatory price-cutting and chain store 
competition, attaining a higher mark up, 
and catering to a higher class of customer. 

It is a costly experiment to buy goods 
which the public will not accept, and any 
|changes upward or downward in price 
ranges must be made with caution. Many 
stores believe they have found those price 
levels at which a favorable volume, with 
a satisfactory profit, can be maintained, 
At times the question of trading up or 
down undergoes fluctuations influenced by 
general marketing conditions, such as re- 


tail stores have faced during the past 
year. 
A number of merchandise men have 


pointed’ out that the minute they began 
to handle lower-priced goods there was 
a tendency for sales people to drift into 
selling them and that the merchandise 
men, therefore, have to work continually 
toward a trading up policy 

In many stores the trading-up policy 
applies only to certain departments, 
largely because in the other departments 
it is felt that a proper level of merchan- 
dise has been struck 


Survey in Southwest 


Reports from a survey recently come 
pleted by the Department of the distribu- 
tion of dry goods in the Gulf Southwest 
showed that 32 out of 376 stores were 
trading downward More than half of 
these claimed that they were compelled to 
trade down, whether they liked it or not, 
In some cases this situation was attrib- 
uted to local business conditions and to 
prevailing competitive conditions. It was 
repeatedly stated that in ready-to-wear 
goods and in numerous other items of 
style, goods price trends were downward, 
probably because of quantity production 
in these items and to the general drop in 
commodity prices. 

Eight stores reported that they were in 
a very bad stock condition, and rather 
than increasing the value or the price of 
merchandise, it was a question of keeping 
it from going still lower. These stores, 
however, stated that a trading-up policy 
would be begun as soon as they were able 
to straighten up their unhealthy stock 
conditions. 


A genera] trading up policy was re- 
| proted for 141 stores, but in about half of 
| them the policy applied only to specific 
departments. Two hundred and three 
stores said their price levels were satis- 
factory, but it is a question whether many 
of the smaller ones realized the true con- 


| dition of their stocks and the possibilities 


| General, 
| F. Folger, prosecuting attorney of Wash- 
| ington County. 


States, but not among the largest buyers | 


which have been led by the United 
Kingdom. Under the Canadian tariff, 
the trade commissioner at Wellington 
reporis, New Zealand shippers have an 
advantage over United States apple ex- 
porters to Canada, and believe they have 
a chance of capturing a portion of the 
late market. The same tariff advantage 
is cited for a shipment of 7,200 trays of 
South African peaches recently received 
in Montreal from Cape Town, accord- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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| Attorney 
He adds that New Zealand 
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of trading up. 


‘Suit Clubs’ Ruled 
To Be Illegal i in Ohio 


General Calls Them 
Unlawful as Lotteries 


Co.umsvs, Oxro, April 3. 

So-called “suit clubs” are illegal in Ohio, 
according to an opinion of the Attorney 
Gilbert Bettman, given Everett 


Mr. Folger, in his inquiry, described the 
operations of such clubs as follows: Mem- 
bers of these clubs are given a card on 
which they pay $1 a week. The cards are 
numbered. When they have paid $25 they 
add $13.50 and get a suit of clothes. In 
addition, there is a drawing of cards once 
each week, the lucky one getting an ad- 
ditional suit of clothes. 

“Such clubs,” the Attorney General 
ruled, “is an organization within the con- 
demnation of the statutes of Ohio against 
lotteries and schemes of chance, and is 
an unlawful enterprise.” 
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Marines Aiding 
Relief Work in | 
Nicaraguan City| 


More Than 7,000 Are Being | 
Cared For, According to) 
War Department; Naval 
Vessels Arriving 








More than 7,000 survivors of the Mana- 


gua, Nicaragua, earthquake and fire dis- 
aster now are being fed by the United 
States Marines, who also are assisting in 
reestablishing the wrecked water supply 
system, in aiding refugees to evacuate the 
demolished city, in treating the injured, 
and’ in fighting the fire which still was 
out of control according to a report re- 
ceived and made public April 3 by the De- 
partment of War, from Lieut. Col. Dan 
I. Sultan, in charge of the Nicaraguan 
Canal Survey, but now assisting in relief 
work. 


The cruiser “Rochester,’ bearing a 
medical unit and additional medical and 
emergency supplies is scheduled to arrive 
at Corinto, port of Managua, on April 3. 
the Department of the Navy stated. The 
aircraft carrier “Lexington,” arrived there 
April '2 also carrying equipment for relief, 
according to the Department. 


Situation Unchanged 


Colonel Sultan’s report to the Depart- 
ment of War follows in full text: 

“Situation little changed. Fire not yet 
under control. Refugees are being sent 
to near-by towns. Marines are feeding over 
aoe now and number increasing each 
meal. 


“Hospitals and school buildings in 
Granada will soon be full of injured. One 
trainload dispatched to Granada April 2. 
Railroad line to west of Managua blocked 
by slides on rim of Lake Asosca. 


“Water supply of Managua formerly 
came from Lake Asosca, but rim of this 
deep crater lake is shattered and pump- 
ing plant buried under slides. 
only pumping equipment available attempt 
is being made to salvage it and establish 
the pumps at new intake on Lake Man- 
agua. 

“Will remain in Managua with all avail- 
able force on relief work. Our main as- 
signments are fire fighting and assistance 
establishing water supply. 


or sleep.” 


National Palace Destroyed 


Additional information made available 
by the Department of the Navy follows: 

Fire which destroyed the national pal- 
ace at Managua, Nicaragua, April 1, con- 
sumed practically all files and records 
of the Nicaraguan Government executive 
departments and archives of the customs 
service and claims commission, according 
to dispatches from Col. Frederic L. Brad- 
man, the commanding officer of the Sec- 
ond Brigade of Marines. 


Sufficient food supplies for 10 days were 
on hand, Col. Bradman reported, but the 
water situation was acute and feminine 
nurses were urgently needed. 
of the dead reached “more than 1,000,” the 
Marine officer informed the Department, 
and over 200 bodies had been removed and 
buried by Marines. 


Fire which followed the earthquake of | 


March 31 completely burned a total of 17 
city blocks, including the American Lega- 
tion, the Department explained. 
Bradman’s messages said that no habit- 
able houses were standing in the city. 
Antityphoid Serum Needed 

Medical service was being provided at 
the naval field hospital, with over 100 
major operations being performed on 
civilians within 24 hours. Antityphoid 
serum will be needed for inoculations of 
10,000 civilians in the near future. 

Medical supplies, cots, and blankets, as 
well as medical personnel, reached Man- 
agua from the aircraft carrier “Lexington” 
in the Caribbean April 2. The first aerial 
relief group arrived April 1. 

Carrying a medical unit and supplies, the 
cruiser “Rochester” of the Special Service 
Squadron reached Corinto, Nicaragua, the 
port for Managua April 3, the Department 
was informed. This ship, with Rear Adm. 
Arthur St. C. Smith, commanding officer 
of the squadron, aboard, carried rations 
for 24,000, 100 blankets, tentage for 800 
and cooking facilities for 350. 


Wild Life Protection 
Shown in New Film 


’ 


Game in Native Haunts Pictured 
By Agricultgre Department 


Quail, grouse, wild ducks, wild turkeys, 
moose, elk, deer, bears, and the elusive 
trout and bass in their native habitats, 
are featured players in the new one-reel 
motion picture “Forest Fires—or Game?” 
just released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The film was warmly praised at a pre- 
release showing before a special audience 
of foresters and representatives from the 


various bureaus of the Department and) 
the | 


from the Bureau of Fisheries and 
American Forestry Association, both for 
its timely message and for 
fish and game scenes. 


Shows Protection of Game 


This film, arranged and sponsored by | 


the Forest Service and made and dis- 
tributed b; the Office of Motion Pictures, 
Extension Service, shows how protected 
forests provide homes for game birds and 
animals and other wild life and for trout 
and bass in protected mountain streams, 
and how forest fires and destructive log- 
ging methods destroy these homes and, 
together with unrestricted hunting and 
fishing, make restocking necessary. 

One sequence shows how a State game 
department cares for fawns which are 
caught when young, held in corrals, and 
fed until large enough to ship to under- 
stocked areas. 

Another sequence shows how fish for 
restocking are raised in a Federal fish 
hatchery. One sees the fish eggs placed 
in hatching troughs, the actual hatching 
scenes, the fish when they have become 
fry, and finally the fingerlings ready for 
shipment to exhausted streams. 


Filmed in National Forests 


The. picture was filmed in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and in various 
national forests and game reservations 
throughout the United States. It includes 
much unusual fish and game photogra- 
phy, such as a mother quail on her nest, 
a mother wild goose and her family, bears 
climbing up and down a tree, fish eggs 
in the process of hatching, and various 
fiy-casting scenes. 

This film may be borrowed free, except 
for transportation charges. Reservations 
for bookimgs should be made with the 
Office of Motion Pictures, Extension Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Prints made 
from the Department's negatives may be 
purchased at cost of printing (amounting 
to about $27 for a 1,000-foot reel on 33 
mm. slow burning stock) by State for- 
estry and fish and game departments, 
schools, colleges, boards of education, and 
other authorized organizations and indi- 
‘viduals. 


‘A pportionment Bill 


| agreed upon by majority leaders and the | 
| elections committees of both the House | 


As this is | 


All Army per- | 
sonnel working splendidly with little rest | 


Estimates | 


Colonel | 


its unusual | 
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Fails in Missouri 


Congressmen to Be Elected at | 
Large Unless Substitute 
Is Passed 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 3. 

The House has defeated a bill to re- 

district Missouri’s 16 congressional dis- | 

tricts into 13 districts to comform to the 

Federal Reapportionment Act passed by 
Congress following the last census. 

The proposal, a committee substitute 


and Senate, was defeated when it failed | 
to receive the 76 votes necessary for its | 
passage. The vote was 67 to 56. : 

Unless a new redistricting measure 1S) 
worked out, Missouri will elect all of its | 
13 congressmen from the State at large, 
as provided by Congress. 


Spur to Television 
Expected as Result | 
Of Micro-ray Radio | 
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Use of Very Short Wave 
Predicted by Specialist of 
Bureau of Standards | 


Demonstration in Europe of “micro- | 
ray radio,” employing miniature apparatus 
and ether waves only 7 inches in length, 
portends “valuable commercial and mili- 
tary applications” of these “ultra ne plus 
ultra” short waves, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 
Chief of the Radio Section, Bureau of 
| Standards, declared orally April 3. 

In communications, aviation and tele-| 
| vision, all affected by shortage of frequen- | 
cies, this vast new band of wave lengths, | 
reaching as high as 1,700,000 kilocycles (18 | 
centimeters) promises varied benefits, said 
Dr. Dellinger. The capacity of the ether | 
for many uses of radio, should the micro- 
ray prove feasible, will be increased | 
greatly, he added. 

Low Power Used 

So high are these frequencies, as con- 
trasted to the existing usable bands, Dr. | 
Dellinger explained, that they may be con- | 
sidered in terms of “light beams” as well 
as radio waves. Extremely low power) 
may be used, aS was evidenced in the re- | 
ports of the European demonstration | 
April 1, when power of one-half watt, | 
only enough to light an ordinary flash- 
{light bulb, was employed for telephonc | 
communication across a 20-mile span em- 
bracing the English channel. 

Reports of the European test, conducted | 
by the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Corporation, declared Dr. Dellin- 
ger, state that the communication be- 
tween Dover, England, and Calais, France, 
was unusually clear. Conversations across 
|the English channel were described as 
/comparing favorably with telephone wire 
communication. It was asserted that rain 
or fog and fading do not impede the 
| micro ray. 


Dr. Dellinger believes these micro rays | 
should be of great value to television. Wide 
frequency bands are essential for neces- 
|sary clarity in picture transmission, he 
| pointed out, and in these upper reaches 
of the ether spectrum “plenty of kilocycles | 
are available for the wide band necessary | 
for perfected television.” 

Radio engineers believe, continued Dr. 
Dellinger, that with these extremely high | 
frequencies, it will be possible for tele- | 
vision stations to cover local, but not 
| distant areas. Since these waves are simi- 
|lar to light, he explained, anything that 
falls within their path would have the) 
effect of blocking off the light impulses. | 

“It appears likely,” he said, “that with 
these extremely high frequencies, televi- | 
|sion stations should be located at great 
heights above the ground, so that the! 
|antenna actually can be seen from any | 
| point in its service area. Thus these light | 
waves would be unobstructed and picked | 
up by receivers within what might be 
termed the vision of the station itself. 
| This probably will not work over any great 
| distance, since the waves, like ordinary | 
light beams, can be seen only over a limited 
| distance.” 

Apparatus Described 

| Curvature of the earth also affects use| 
|}of micro-ray radio, Dr. Dellinger added. 
Over any appreciable distance unless the 
jaerials are sufficiently high, reception 
| would be impossible. Unlike ordinary radio 
| waves, these waves do not pass freely 
| through obstacles, but must travel in a} 
straight line, unimpeded. 

These new frequencies, according to Dr. 
Dellinger, are well adapted to secret com- 
munications, since a beam of these rays 
can be focused sharply in a given direc- 
| tion. Such communication should be pos- 
sible over short ranges, between aircraft, 

ships and land, he said. 

Reports of the I. T. & T., stated Dr. | 
Dellinger, show that the transmitter con- 
sisted of a combination of mirrors which 
|cast the rays on a straight line toward 
| the direction of the receiving station. The 
| receiving set was of corresponding design, 
containing a set of reflectors which picked 
up the signals and transformed them into 
speech through the ordinary vacuum tube 
| processes. 

While the Bureau of Standards has been | 
experimenting in the ultra high frequen- | 
| cies, from 50,000 to 300,000 kilocycles (1 
to 6 meters) it has not invaded the micro- 
|ray field, said Dr. Dellinger. Its tests | 
have had to do largely with aviation com- | 
munication. 
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Army Air Corps. 


Photographs of ruined prehistoric cities and canals constructed from 800 to 1,000 years ago in Arizona were 
recently taken by Lieut. Edwin B. Bobzien, of the photo section of the Army Air Corps, on a mission from 
Smithsonian Institution. About 240 canals, varying from 25 to 60 feet in width and from 8 to 12 feet in 


depth were observed. The photographs s : 1 ns 
ian canals; one section was reconditioned and used by Mormon pioneers in 1878, it is stated. 
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Irrigation Canals Built by Prehistoric 
Peoples in Central Arizona Described | 
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Vestiges of Ancient Civilization Disappearing as Desert Is 


Reclaimed for Agriculture 





By Neil 
Curator, Division of 


Out in central Arizona, where cotton 


fields, citrus groves and date palms reach | 


out across endless miles to caress jagged 
igneous and sandstone buttes, prehistoric 
people once erected a noteworthy civili- 


|zation upon an agricultural foundation. | 
That ancient civilization is gone now— | 


lost with the desert acres on which it 
fiourished—and few traces remain of the 


gigantic canals that made its primitive) \ 
!ous depredations for still another decade. 


agriculture possible. 


But those few traces merit careful pres- | 
| ervation. 
remind us of that unnamed, aboriginal | 


They are all we have left to 


folk whose engineering achievements 
rightfully arrest the attention of our me- 
chanical age. For those prehistoric canals 
—it has been estimated that half a cen- 
tury ago there were no less than. 300 
miles of them in the Salt River valley 


alone—were so accurately and efficiently | 
‘constructed that portions of them, taken 


over by white settlers of 1870 and there- 
abouts, are actually in use at the present 


| time. 


And here is another point we are apt 
to overlook: Every mile of those an- 
cient channels was literally dug by hand, 
since the Arizona Indians knew nothing 
either of beasts of burden or metal tools 
until well on in the seventeenth century. 

Following the old canal banks, one -oc- 


|casionally happens upon the fragment 


of a stone “hce”—a thin blade of igneous 
rock, chipped on one side to a cutting 
edge. With such rude tools, with frac- 
tured cobblestones and sharpened sticks, 
the canal builders hacked and prodded 
at the hard desert soil. In baskets and 
blankets, we may safely conjecture, women 
and children carried the loosened earth 
out from the excavation. Thus, mile after 
weary mile, an entire community labored 


| to construct the canals that watered their 


communal fields. 

Nowhere else in the New World has evi- 
dence been found of prehistoric irriga- 
tion systems comparable to those of cen- 
tral Arizona. They may even have sur- 
passed, both in size and in the number 
of acres served, those famous systems 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys—ir- 


| rigation works that watered the seed of 
| native ability and brought forth into full 


bloom high civilizations that made Meso- 
potamia known throughout the ancient 
world. 


Construction of Modern 
Irrigation Stysems 


With huge, snorting machines that make 
ools seem, by 
comparison, as nothing at all, 56,000 acres 
of desert land are being cledred, leveled, 
and otherwise prepared for irrigation at 
the rate of 20 acres a day. But the me- 
chanical monsters of the modern engi- 
neer are no respecters of prehistoric 
canals! The latter were being destroyed 
along with other .heritages from the past. 


| Ours was the task of discerning and re- 


cording some vestige of those ancient irri- 
gation systems while fleeting opportunity 
permitted. 

Indian farmers tended those fertile fields 
for untold génerations before Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado and his band of 
resolute adventurers marched gayly north- 
ward out of Mexico in 1540 to dig mythical 
gold from the Seven Cities of Cibola. 
When Padre Kino came plodding his 
patient way toward salvation of the Pima 
and Papago tribes late in the seventeenth 
century, those funny Indian gardens fed 
his men and mules. And they supported, 
too, the westward-bound gold-seekers of 
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M. Judd 


heology, National Museum 


(°49; the animals ana personnel both of 


the Pony Express and the later stagcoach 
companies; the United States Army units 
stationed in Arizona before and after the 
Civil War. ; 
Except for those gardens and the Pima 
and Papago scouts who served so faith- 
fully throughout the protracted Apache 
campaign, Victorio and Geronimo doubt- 
less would have continued their murder- 


The peaceful Indian tribes of the Gila 
Valley have well merited, and with inter- 
est, the Government-aided irrigation sys- 
tem which once more makes possible the 
| successful cultivation of their Lilliputian 
| farms. 


| Decline of Early 


Civilization Described 

In the Salt River Valley, perhistoric 
peoples also converted cacti-covered wastes 
| into gardens of maize, beans, and squashes. 
| They built, nearby, thick-walled, flat- 
|roofed homes of mud, pressed and patted 
|into layer upon layer. Here, as along the 
industrious generations dwelt _in 
peace and plenty, tending their growing | 


| plants, digging new ditches, hunting deer 


among thorny mesquite, until some great, | 
irresistible force came finally to claim | 
possession. 

What that force really was no one 

knows today. It may have been a slight 
| diminution in annual rainfall; more likely, 
| it was increasing pressure from nomadic 
| tribes. But, in either case, after a period 
| which none may yet measure, the Indian 
farmers of the Rio Salado vacated their 
|cultivated fields, abandoned their com- | 
| pact settlements and moved on to other, 
perhaps less favored localities. Substantial 
dwellings crumbled into low, spreading 
| mounds; irrigation systems slowly filled | 
| with wind-driven sand; the desert crept | 
back to claim its own. 

Largest surviving example of the com- 
|munal dwellings which dotted Salt River 
| Valley in prehistoric times, Pueblo Grande 
|marks a former center of population from 
| which industrious Indian farmers trudged 

forth to their daily toil. From the flat 
|roofs of their earth-walled homes those 
same farmers saluted the rising and setting 
| sun as the father of all living things. For 
}in olden times, no less than today, the 
| Sun meant life to dwellers in Salt River 
| Valley. 

Mormon settlers came, in 1878, to found 

the contended village of Mesa; to recon- 
| dition other abandoned Indian canals and 
|thus save their pioneer community an 
| estimated $20,000 in labor alone. Part of | 
}one such rebuilt ditch is still in use but, 
as elsewhere in the valley, increase in 
population has brought about larger, more 
| serviceable canals with their far-flung 
| network of laterals. | 
Inquiry elicits the information § that 
| there are no fewer than 1,200 miles of 
these modern watercourses. Most of them | 
| measure from 18 to 90 feet wide at the 
| Sep and average about 5 feet in depth; 
sections of them have cost as much as 
| $22,000 a mile to construct. 
historic canal builders, with barefooted | 
helpers instead of caterpillar tractors, 
| with stone hoes as precursors of the steam 
| Shovel, unhesitantingly set about the com- 
| pletion of comparable works. I photo- 
|graphed one aboriginal canal north of 
| Mesa that stands today 66 feet wide and 
|8 feet deep. It led from the Rio Salado 
far across the valley; as the river cut 
its channel below the canal floor, the 


But the pre-| 





} useless ditch was. replaced by another 
| which connected with a new _ intake, 
farther up stream. Such substitutions 


| were necessitated by altered conditions in 
| prehistoric times no less than today. 
Modern irrigation canals and the in- 
dustry they symbolize have done most to 
| erase from central Arizona former vestiges 
| of that native civilization which once pros- 
| pered there. The sad ruins of aboriginal 
| homes have been leveled with their neigh- 
| boring fields; the ditches which once 
watered those fields have been filled or 
| scraped away. Where Indian farmers 800 
}or 1,000 years ago cultivated gardens of 
| beans, maize and squashes, vast acres of 
| cotton, lettuce and melons are now har- 
| vested. 


|flurish where catclaw 
| Stretched their spiny 
generation ago. 


and 


j}herd on eastern “dudes.” 
| with green 


| tations of the ancient folk. 





Vermont to Investigate 


! 
Monrpe ier, Vr., April 3. 


The Senate yesterday adopted a resolu- 
jtion providing that. the Governor shall 
appoint a commission to ascertain what 
relief can be secured relative to the sale 
of prison-made goods when the Federal 
Hawes-Cooper Act becomes effective in 
1934. 

The inquiry, according to the resolu- 
tion, will be made by the Commissioner 
of Public Welfare and three persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor. A report is 
to be made to the next Legislature, which 
‘will convene in 1933, 


Neat orchards of dates and graptfruit | 
mesquite | 
branches only a! 
The diabolical Apache | 
; has been tamed if not conquered. Bow- 
legged cowboys, garbed according to the) 
| latest fashion notes from Hollywood, ride 
Attractive 
| dwellings and sumptuous Winter resorts, 
lawns and flower-bordered 
walks have replaced the mud-walled habi- 


| Sale of Polson Geode| 


of Mesa, with sections of prehis- 


Bay State Bill Proposes 
Chiropractic Recognition 


Boston, Mass., April 3. 


The Committee on State Administration 
of the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 


ported a bill recognizing the practice of | 


chiropractic and requiring all who desire 


| to practice it in Massachusetts to pass an | 


examination before the State Board of 
Registration in Medicine. 





Americans of Greek Origin 
Exempt From Greek Army 


Greece is to continue the exemption of 
American citizens of Greek origin from 
military service during the year 1931 ac- 
cording to an oral announcement by the 
Acting Secretary of State, Wilbur J. Carr, 
April 3. 


Bill Reintroduced 
In Ohio Legislature 


| For New Aero Code 


Features Leading to Veto by 
Governor Eliminated; As- 
sistant Secretary of Navy 
Praises Measure 


Cotumsvus, Onto, April 3. 


Revised to overcome objections which 
led Governor George White to veto the 
measure March 30 the bill (H. 118) pro- 
viding a new aeronautical code for the 
State of Ohio has been reintroduced (H. 
601) into the Legislature and has been 
recommended for passage. 

The author of the original measure. 
Representative Earle L. Johnson of 
Painesville, in introducing the bill a sec- 


ond time showed the House a letter from} 


the Governor in which the Chief Execu- 
tive declared he would like to see the 
bill become a law if the objectionable 
features were eliminated. 


Objectionable Features Cited 

Governor White’s original veto was 
based on the ground that “meritorious 
features have been so encumbered by un- 
necessary provisions” that he was “unable 
to consent to its enactment.” (Details of 
the veto message and a subsequent state- 
ment on the floor of the House by Repre- 
sentative Johnson were printed in the 
issue of April 2.) 

Adoption of regulations of the Federal 
Government and an increase in the salary 
of the State Director of Aeronautics are 
authorized by the measure. The bill was 
reintroduced following a conference with 
Governor White and passage was recom- 
mended by the House Motor Vehicles 
Committee. 

As originally presented to the Gov- 
ernor, the measure provided for penalizing 
violators of regulations of the State De- 
partment of Aeronautics by fine or im- 
prisonment. Authority for municipalities 
to acquire land for airport purposes out- 
side their corporate boundaries also was 
contained in the vetoed measure. 





Enactment of Representative Johnson's 
revised bill will provide the State of Ohio 
with “a model aeronautical law” and “an 
efficient system of control of 
aviation activity,” David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronau- 
tics, stated orally April 3. 


As sponsor of Ohio’s original legislation 
|On aeronautics, Mr. Ingalls said he has 
| Studied conditions in Ohio and he believes 
| that enactment of such measure will place 
this State in the lead among States at- 
tempting to exercise efficient control over 
| their local aeronautical problems. 
| Provisions of the bill will correct de- 
| ficiencies in earlier legislation, enable Ohio 
;to progress in 
| States, and expand and perfect the pre- 


liminary system of control established a 
few years ago, Secretary Ingalls asserted. 


Conference Suggestions Used 


by the 
|been embodied in this legislation, Mr 
Ingalls said. Certain features, he added, 
represent “the crystallization of opinion 
which occurred at the conference.” 
“Ohio's early aeronautical laws admit- 
tedly were fundamental,” Mr. Ingalls re- 
marked. “We knew when they were en- 
acted that they would need revising in 
the future and that the whole system 


would have to be built up and expanded. | 


This particular measure does much to 
make that anticipated expansion a fact.” 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
;}ment of Commerce was consulted by 


sponsors of the measure before the bill’s| 
first and second introductions, Mr. Ingalls | 


explained, in order that Ohio’s aero- 
nautical legislation may conform as 
closely as possible with the Department's 
model State laws. 


Abuse of Coin Devices 
Is Penalized by Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 3. 


The Legislature has passed a bill (S 


11) making it a misdemeanor 


chine, coin i 
ceptacle designed to receive lawful coins 


| The bill has been signed by the Governor, 






intrastate | 


conjunction with other 


Suggestions made at the conference on 
uniform aeronautical legislation conducted 
in Washington, D. C., several weeks ago 
Department of Commerce have 


to use 
spurious coins, slugs or other devices to 
operate any lawful automatic vending ma- 
box telephone or other re- 


Plans to Beautify Addition of Tract * 


Minnesota Roads 


‘Two Bills in Legislature Are 
Designed to Improve High- | 
way Appearance | 
a 


To Yellowstone 


Park Is Favored 





| St. Paut, Mixn., April 3.| Transfer of 52,480 Acres 


Roadside beautification is sought in bills | 
introduced in the Legislature, according to | 
|a statement issued by the State Highway | 
|Department, proposing to prohibit the 
| erection of any structure within 15 feet of | 
|a@ trunk highway. Additional information 
| by the Department foiiows: 
| «A bill (S. 941) has been introduced in 
the Legislature making it unlawful to erect 
any gasoline pump, structure, stand, serv- 
ice station, or other obstruction, within 
15 feet of the right-of-way of any trunk 
highway. Roadside beautification is one 
object of the bill. Anofher aim is to pro- 
tect the State against the erection of 
structures which will have to be purchased 
or condemned at high cost if it becomes 
necessary to widen the highway in the 
future. j 

The bill specifically permits the erec- 
tion of farm fences, planting of trees or 
crops, or the construction of driveways. It 
also permits the erection of signs advertis- 
ing products or services sold on the 
| premises, but it is the hope of the authors 
that the bill if passed will rid the road- 
sides of the small signs tacked on fences 
or small posts just outside the right-of- 
way. 


Agreement to Name 


——) Claims Commission 


Made With Panama 

‘Mixed = Arbitral Group to 
Pass on Demands Against 
Both Governments by Cit- 
izens of Either Nation 


Settlement of claims by citizens of Pan- 
ama and American citizens against the 
| governments of Panama or the United 
States will be decided by a Mixed Claims 
Commision, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State April 2. 

All citizens having claims against the 


Of Teton National Forest 
Is Only Change Urged by 


Boundary Commission 


Addition to the Yé€llowstone National 
Park of 82 square miles, or 52,480 acres, 
taken from the Teton National Forest, 
and retention without change of other 
tracts which had been proposed for trans- 
fer in both the park and forest are recom- 
mended in the annual report of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park Boundary Com- 
mission, made public April 3 by Repre- 
sentative Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

The report, with which Mr. Smith said 
he does not entirely agree, came to Con- 
gress during the last session, was immedi- 


| ately referred in the House to the Com- 


mittee on Public Lands, of which Mr. 


|Smith is a member, and the final proofs 


; would divide a 


| national 


are being revised for its issuance as a 
public document (H. Doc. 710, 7lst Cong., 
3rd _ sess.). 


In a minority report, Charles H. Rams- 


| dell, a member, said the majority report 


in recommending the proposed addition 
valley and basin unit, 
“part to be hunted and part to be under 
park protection,” adding that 


| the so-called “C and D areas” should be 


| adopted as a whole, in accordance with 


recommendations of a coordinating com- 
mission in 1925. 
Original Boundaries 

The Yellowstone Park was created by 
Congress in 1872 and, the report says, the 
boundaries were arbitrarily drawn to as- 
sure the inclusion of Yellowstone Lake, 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River, the Mammoth Hot Springs, and 
the geyser basins in the west and south 


| central parts of the park. The boundaries 


|game refuge 


Government of Panama should communi- | 


cate with the Department of State, it was 
stated. 

American claims against Panama are 
based on personal injuries, property con- 
fiscation, detention of vessels, illegal tax 
| assessments and illegal arrests and im- 
prisonment, according to statements by 
Green H. Hackworth, solicitor of the De- 
partment of State, during hearings on 
the second deficiency appropriation bill 


for 1931 before a subcommittee of the | low natural topography. 


House Committee on Appropriations. 
Sixty Claims Known 

At the hearing, held some time ago, So- 
licitor Hackworth said these claims num- 
bered about 60, many of which were re- 
sult of injuries received by American sol- 
diers and sailors during riots in 1915 at 
Colon and at Panama City. 

The State Department’s announcement 
' regarding settlement of the claims follows 
jin full text: 


A Claims Convention has been concluded 
with the Government of Panama provid- 
ing for a Mixed Claims Commission to 


{pass upon and finally adjudicate all 
;claims of American citizens against 
|Panama. The Arbitral Commission will 


consider all unsettled diplomatic claims 
which have arisen since the independence 
of the Republic of Panama was declared 
|on Nov. 3, 1903, as well as the claims of 
citizens of Panama against the United 
States. 
Commission Described 

The Commission will consist of one Com- 
missioner apointed by the Government of 
the United States, one Commissioner ap- 
| pointed by the Government of Panama, 
{and a neutral Presiding Commissioner who 
| will be selected by agreement of the two 
governments. 

The Department of State m Washing- 
ton 1s now engaged in the preparation of 
claims presentation to the Commission. 
| Any persons having diplomatic claims 
| against the Government of Panama should 
;communicate immediately with the De- 
partment of State. The time for the 
| preparation of the claims is limited, and, 
under the terms of the convention, all 
| diplomatic claims not presented to the 
Commission shall be barred from further 
consideration. 
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remained unchanged until 1929. Mean- 
time in 1905 the Legislature of Wyoming 
passed an act creating the first State 
immediately south of the 
Yellowstone Park—the 500,000-acre Teton 
State Game Preserve, embracing in gen- 
eral a region which had been proposed 
to. Congress for an addition to the park. 

Because of this State preserve, the re- 
port said, the elk have been given sanc- 
tuary for 25 years on a fine Summer and 
early Fall range though adequate Winter 
range remains a serious problem. A Fed- 
eral coordinating commission on national 
parks and national forests in 1925 recom- 


|mended creation of the Teton National 
| Park, the addition of the upper Yellow- 


stone and Thorofare region to the south- 


; east corner of the Yellowstone Park and 
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minor changes in other boundaries to fol- 


Transfer From Forest 

Congress created the Teton National 
Park but took no action changing the 
southeast and south boundaries of the 
park. Opposition developed to the south- 
east extension of the Yellowstone Park 
and the present Commission was created 
to inspect and report on proposed adjust- 
ments in the south, southeast and south- 
west boundaries of the park. 

The summary and conclusions of the 
majority report follows: 

Yellowstone National Park and adjacent 
Teton National Forest. 

I. Southeast boundary, upper Yellow- 
stone-Thorofare region (areas C and D). 

Proposed : By the Coordinating Com- 
mission on National Parks and Forest 
(1925) as an addition to the Yellowston 
National Park by elimination from the 
Teton National Forest. Area approxi- 
mately 340 square miles, or 217,600 acres. 

Recommended: Area C 82 square miles, 
or 52,480 acres, for addition to thé Yel- 
lowstone National Park by elimination 
from the Teton National Forest. Area D 
258 square miles, or 165,120 acres, be re- 
tained within the Teton National Forest. 

II. South boundary, Snake River region 
(areas A and B). 

Proposed: By the Coordinating Com- 
mission on National Parks and Forests 
(1925) as an addition to the Teton Na- 
tional Forest by elimination from the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Area approxi- 
mately 40 square miles, or 25,600 acres. 

Recommended: Be retained, for the 
present, within the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

III. Southwest boundery, Bechler River 
meadows region (area E). 

Proposed: By the Fremont-Madison 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 
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Proposal in Two | 


States Defended 


Protests Said to Be Based) 
Upon Misconception of 
Use of Cottonseed Oil on 
Making Product 





Mapison, Wis., April 3. 


Protests from southern States regarding 
Wisconsin’s proposed licensing of oleo- 
margarine manufacturers and distributors 
are based upon a misrepresentation of 
the facts. according to Governor Philip 
F. La Follette and Commissioner Charles 
L. Hill, of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 

Notwithstanding protests received from 
Alabama, Oklahoma and Tennessee, car- 
rying threats of retaliatory legislation if 
Wisconsin should levy a tax on a product 
called cottonseed shortening, which Mr. 
Hil! said is not proposed, the State As- 
passed a bill (S. 38), 
previously passed by the Senate, providing 
for license fees ranging from $1,000 to 
$50 annually from persons making, sell- 
ing or publicly servicing oleomargarine in 
Wisconsin. 

Cottonseed Tax Denied 


President Given 


“No legislation taxing a product called | 


cottonseed shortening is at present pend- 
ing,” Commissioner Hill declared. “While 
the protests say that South Dakota and 
Iowa are considering such a tax, the only 
bill of this nature at present proposed 
for legislative consideration in Wisconsin 
deals with a wholesaler license of $1,000 
and a retailer license of $100 on dis- 
tributors of oleomargarine.” 
Commissioner Hill pointed out that the 
Wisconsin dairy industry uses tens of 
thousands of tons of cottonseed meal for 
feeding its dairy cows and that southern 
cotton growers thereby benefit directly 
from any protection given the dairy in- 
terests. Commissioner Hill also stated 
thet for this reason Representatives and 
Senators from cotton and dairy States 
recently combined their efforts to pass 
the new Federal law which includes palm 


oil colored oleomargarine in the 10 cents: 


@ pound tax on artificially colored oleo- 
margarine. 

A telegram received by Governor La 
Follette from A. M. Loomis, secretary of 
the National Dairy Union, Washington, 
D. C., supports Commissioner Hill's con- 
tention in saying that the southern States’ 
protests are based on a misrepresentation 
of facts and a belief that oleomargarine 
is still made chiefly from cottonseed oil. 


13 Per Cent Cottonseed Oil 


According to Mr. Loomis, oleomargarine 
as now made is composed of 65 per cent 
of imported oils which iargely are ad- 
mitted tariff free while only 13 per cent 
of oleomargarine is composed of cotton- 
seed oil. 

Mr. Loomis stated further that the dairy 
industry of the Nation is using 20 times 
as much cottonseed meal as the oleo- 
margarine industry uses of cottonseed oil, 
and that the southern States will benefit 
greatly by any legislation which protects 
the dairy industry inasmuch as dairymen 
will thereby be enabled to continue their 
heavy purchases of cottonseed meal for 
feeding purposes. 

The licensing bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator O. S. Loomis and was 
passed by the Senate by a vote of 27 to 3. 
The vote in the Assembly was 177 to 11. 

The measure provides that no person 
shall manufacture, sell, exchange, offer or 
expose for sale, have in possession with 
or serve to guests or pa- 
trons in a hotel, restaurant or boarding 
house, or to employes in any lumber 
camp when the board furnished is counted 
as a part of the compensation paid such 
employes, any oleomargarine, butterine, 
or similar substance made in imitation or 
semblance of butter and not manufactured 
entirely from milk or cream, without first 
securing a license from the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. 


Fees Range to $1,000 


The fee for an annual license: according 
shall be: To a manufacturer 
or a wholesale dealer, $1,000; to a retail 
dealer, $300; to a proprietor of a hotel 
or restaurant, $100; to the proprietor of 
a boarding house or lumber camp. $50. 

“Every licensee,” the bill provides, 
“shall display his license in a conspicuous 
place on the walls of each room in which 
oleomargarine, butterine or other sub- 
stance is manufactured, sold, exposed for 
sale, or served to guests, patrons or em- 
ployes.” 

A wholesale dealer is defined as one who 
sells in quantities of 10 pounds or more, 
while a retail dealer is one who sells in 
quantities of less than 10 pounds to a 
single customer 

AvusTIn Tex., April 3. 

Asserting that he is in accord with the 
principle laid down by southern commis- 
sioners of agriculture that no State should 
attempt to tax the products of another 
State, “such as was done when South Da- 
kota taxed vegetable shortening,” Repre- 
sentative A. B. Tarwater, author of a bill 
(HK. 261) proposing a tax of 3 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine i. Texas, has is- 
sued a statement explaining his purpose. 
The statement follows in full text: 

It has been called to my attention that 
the oleomargarine interests and others 
opposing my proposed tax on this butter 
substitute have been claiming the tax 
would indirectly tax the cotton farmer. 

These statements are based on the dis- 
proved assumption that cottonseed oils 
form the base for oleomargarines. Those 
advancing this claim are either insincere 
or have not informed themselves. 


Recent congressional hearings disclosed 
that two types of margarines are now of- 


The... 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 3, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12 m.—James G. Brown, of Indianap- 


olis, Ind., called to discuss agricul- 
tural conditions. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Coyle 
(Rep.), of Bethlehem, Pa., called to 
present former Representative Fred 
Gerard, of Allentown, Pa. 

12:30 p. m—dHenry P. Fletcher, 


chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
called to report progress of the work 
of the Commission. 

12:45 p. m.—A delegation from the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
headed by Dr. Howard R. Driggs and 
Representative Owen ‘(Dem.), of Mi- 
ami, Fla., called to present plaques of 
the pony express which operated from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif., 
71 years ago, and of the Oregon Trail, 
as a part of its program to memorial- 
ize historic spots on‘the Oregon Trail 
and its allied branches 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff amd in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Historic Plaques 





Medals Honoring the Pony Ex- 
press Are Presented by 
Boy Scouts 





President Hoover received April 3 offi- 
cial plaques of the Pony Express which, on 
April 3, 71 years ago, made its start from | 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif., 
and of the Oregon Trail. 

The presentation was made by a dele- 
gation representing the Oregon Trail Me- | 
morial Association headed by Dr. Owen R. | 
Driggs and Representative Owen (Dem.), 
of Miami, Fla. The plaques were deliv- 
ered to the President by Troop 21, of 
Woodmere, Long Island, 9f which Charles 
A. Hewlett is scoutmaster, in recognition | 
of their service in placing the first marker | 
on the Oregon Trail as part of the asso- | 
ciation’s program to memorialize historic | 
spots on that trail. | 

The marking of these spots will be in| 
the form of memorials to the Pony Ex- 
press riders, the plaques having been pro- 
vided by Geoge D. Pratt as a contribution 
to the preservation of the historical tra- 
dition of the Pony Express. 








Short-wave Station | 
Denied Petition to | 
Extend Its Service 


Is 


Westinghouse Company 


Refused Right to Com. Entomologist Enlists Recruits in War 


mercialize Programs Now 
Experimental | 


Pleas that the experimental restriction 
now placed on broadcasting of American 
programs on short waves to all corners 
of the world be removed so that regular 
commercial programs might be placed on 
the air to defray the cost of maintaining 
such stations, were denied April 3 by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Specifically, the Commission denied the 
application of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which sought to have rebroadcasting 
commercialized in behalf of its 40,000-watt 
station W8XK at Pittsburgh. Other ap- 
plications of a similar nature have been 
made, but the Commission's decision of 
April 3 was the first in this regard. 

Five Waves Utilized 

Station W8XK rebroadcasts on five re- 
lay broadcasting channels regular pro- 
grams which are transmitted over Station 
KDKA, at Pittsburgh, the first broadcast- 
ing station in the world to begin regular 
operations. At a hearing before the Com- 
mission on Oct. 17 it was testified that 
Westinghouse also has pioneered in relay 
broadcasting, and that it believed that the 
sizable audience, nation-wide in scope, 
which had been established for its relay 
broadcasting station justified the lifting of 
the experimental restriction, and the com- 
mercialization of this mode of broad- 
casting. 

In taking its action the Commission sus- 
tained the finding and recommending of 


its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, who 
presided at the hearing. He held that 
while the experiments in short wave 


broadcasting showed interest on the part 
of numbers of listeners, they did not show 
development in the art beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. He said the number 
of frequencies that may be assigned for 
relaying broadcasting is limited, and that 
their use for broadcasting programs direct 
to listeners would not be an economical 
one. 

e Cost of Experiments 

Westinghouse brought out in its pres- 
entation of testimony that it began its 
relay broadcasting in 1922, and that it 
sought removal of experimental stipula- 
tion so that a portion of the operating 
expense might be offset by income on 
programs broadcast. The expense of op- 
erating the station from 1924 until 1930. 
excluding program costs, was placed at 
approximately $400,000, with the total 
cost of development of the station placed 
at $274,701. 

It was testified that programs of the 
station have been received in 59 different 
countries, and its programs have been 
picked up and rebroadcast on numerous 
occasions. Mr. Yost said, in his report, 
that the evidence is not clear as to the 
extent short wave receiving sets have 
come into use. “It does appear that the 
number in use is very small in compari- 
son with the large number of regular or 
standard receiving sets in use,” he said 

Licenses have been issued to 10 differ- 
ent companies for the operation of experi- 
mental relay broadcasting stations, he 
said, adding that assignments for the use 
of a total of 23 of the 27 channels avail- 


able for relay broadcasting in North 
America have been made in these 10 
licenses. 


fered the consumer: A vegetable formula 
and an animal formula. The vegetable 
formula contains no cottonseed oil what- 
soever. The animal oil formula contains 
less than one-thirteenth by volume of 
cottonseed oil. 

Less than 2 per cent of the cottonseed 
oil produced in the South is used in oleo- 
margarine, and that percentage is de- 
creasing year by year, giving way to copra, 
or coconut oil, and palm oil, imported 
from the Philippines and Africa. On the 
other hand, the dairy industry is the 
| largest user of cottonseed, in the form of 
cottonseed cake. 


When these facts are weighed judicially, 
together with the fact that the food value 
of oleomargarine as compared to butter 
is negligible and the further fact that 
the young dairy industry of Texas needs 
every encouragement, the fallacy of argu- 
ments by opponents of the tax is apparent 

I am heartily in accord with the prin- 
ciple laid down by our State agricultural 
commissioner and other southern com- 
missioners that no State should attempt to 
tax the products of another State, such 
as was done when South Dakota taxed 
vegetable shortenings; but this proposal 
is for a tax, not on American prodlicts, 
but on coconut and palm oil, principal 
ingredients of oleomargarine, both pro- 
duced by indentured labor in foreign 
lands. 





Illinois House Approves 
Limit on Butter Substitutes 


\ SPRINGFIELD, ILi., April 3. 
The House has passed, 103 to 10, a bill 
(H. 451) to prohibit State institutions 
from purchasing for food purposes more 
than 25 per cent of the oil or fat require- 
ments in the form of substitutes for but- 
ter or lard. The measure now goes to the 
Senate. 


Butter Substitutes Limited 
By New York Legislature 


ALpany, N. Y., April 3. 

The Senate vesterday passed and sent 
to the Governor the Turner bill prohib- 
iting use of State money to purchase sub- 





| Stitutes for butter or other dairy products. ; 





A circular colonnade is to be erected at Montsec, France, by the 
American Battle Monuments Commission as a monument to Ameri- 








| MEMORIAL IN ARENA OF WORLD WAR Navy Announces 





| 


American Battle Monuments Commission, 


can soldiers who lost their lives in defense of French soil in this 


vicinity. 


The colonnade will be 74 feet high 
the columns will be 40 feet high and 6.2 
design is shown above. 


and 82 feet in diameter; 
at base. The architect’s 


| 


feet 


To i cpeaineae Destructive Insects 


Public Cooperation in Vigilant Compaign Against Myriad 


Of Pests 





Asked by Department of Agriculture Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Others. such as the mosquitoes, whose sur- | 


name Anopheles. serve as incubators 
for the malaria organisms and without 
these mosquitoes this disease could not 
survive or spread. 

Certain diseases are introduced into the 
blood of man or domestic animals by the 
bite of a bug or tick, while the germs of 
others may be deposited on the skin while 
the insect is feeding and then gain en- 
trance to the body through a puncture 
made by an insect or through injuries 
made by scratching. Some insecis har- 
bor the young of dangerous parasitic 
worms which find their way into man or 
animals through the bites of these insects, 
or through the visitation of open wounds 


iS 


by them. Sometimes a bird or other ani- 
mal will eat those worm-infested insects 
an | thus itself become infested. 


Enemies Are Numerous 
Many of the insect army are not given 
to carrying diseases but sally forth with 
lance-like beaks or poisonous stings. Others 
of the army refuse to fight in the open, 
but invade the skin of man and his faith- 
ful animal friends and make life intoler- 
able by the persistent itching which thay 
cause. There are biters whose juices blis- 
ter the skin; caterpillars with hairs more 
venomous than the fangs of the rattler; 
wasps and bees with vicious stings; blood- 
sucking flies with beaks like a hot needle 
Then there is the almost omnipresent 
maddening hum of mosquitoes large and 
small punctuated by their stinging bites 
The dainty but heartily cursed sand fly, 
which mocks the mosquito hovering out- 
side the screen, climbs nimbly through its 
meshes and indulges its appetite on the 
infant's dainty blood. Nor will the elusive 
flea forego his desire to keep in the spot- 
light of our attention, though we have 
largely relegated the disgusting cootie to 
the poorer and more crowded quarters of 
our towns and cities and to the unfortu- 
nates who inhabit these places. In the 
meantime the eight-legged relatives of 
the insect hordes, the irritating chiggers 
and ticks, would by united attack drive 
us from our favorite woodland haunts and 
grassy dells Again, the enemy in the 
guise of flies with brilliant green uniforms 
lay their eggs on wounds and the result- 
ing maggots cause disfigurement or death 
by their gnawing 
And speaking of this group of scav- 
enger flies, here is a very remarkable and 
interesting thing. Since the war Dr. W.S 
Baer, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
found that the young or maggots of the 
flies can be made to work for us in a 
way that promises to be of untold help 
to suffering humanity In hospitals and 
elsewhere the surgeons are beginning to 
use them to clean up the diseased mate- 
ria] in certain grave bone troubles and to 
stimulate normal healing. 
Recruits Invited 
The outcome of the battle 
multitudes of hostile insect 
largely with you. After all, the entomolo- 
gist is only the sentinel on guard, the 
scout to find where the enemy lurks, the 
Strategist to determine the weak places 
in the army's defense and to mep out the 
plans for breaking down its offensive; the 
directing officer to assemble the choosing 
army and the munitions of war. But you, 
the householders, and farmers, and manu- 
facturers make up the rank and file of 
this army and must do the fighting if vic- 


against the 
warriors lies 


tory against the insect host is to be won. 


When the foe is a new invader the 
Government and State forces. by concen- 


| trating all efforts on complete extermi- 


nation, as in the case of the recent bat- 


tle so decisively won against the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, may with your sup- 
port and cooperation carry the day. But 


extermihation is neither practical nor pos- 


sible in most cases. ‘These foes must be 
met on a hundred fields of action day 
after day-—year after year. Many of the 


plans of defense are not yet well worked 
out by the entomologist; the problems 
are formidable, their solution is difficult, 
and your patience and support are craved. 
The tactics of many divisions of the in- 
vading army, however, are now well known 
and the plans of offense well worked out. 
Some of these call for you to enter the 
trenches and smoke the enemy out and 
thus forestall his offensive. In fact this 
is the strategy which must be employed 
against many of our foes. To succeed in 
economical production of live stock, dairy 
products, and poultry, to reduce to a mini- 
mum the dangers of insect-borne diseases, 
to avoid annoyances due to pestiferous 
insects, you should know your enemies— 
know your bugs. The Bureau of En- 
tomology is ready to prepare you for a 
successful combat against many of those 
pests which worry your live stock, reduce 
your income, and interfere with your com- 
fort and happiness. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered by Mr. Bishopp 
on April 3, under the auspices of 
“Science Service,” over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System.) 








Czech Air Lines 
E nlarging Service 


Accord Reached to Operate 
Over German Territory 


Czechoslovakia wil) =e premitted to op- 
erate four air route sover German terri- 
tory in accordance with the new Czecho- 
slovakia-German aviation agreement 
which it is expected will become effective 
shortly, according to advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial (Attache K. L. Rankin, Prague. 

This convention, which replaces that of 
1926, authorizes Czechoslovakia to operate 
the four following routes over Germany: 
Prague-Dresden-Berlin; Prague-Halle- 
Muelhhausen-Rotterdam-Amsterdam; Ma- 
rienbad-Leipzig and Pragve-Munich-Zur- 
ich-Basel. The line from Prague to Ber- 
lin is a section of the Vienna-Berlin serv- 
ice and is operated jointly by the Czecho- 
slovakia Air Traffic Company of Prague, 
the Deutsche Luft Hansa of Berlin and 
the Austrian Air Transport Company of 
Vienna. 


Regular daily service on this route was! 


to be resumed by the Czechoslovak com- 
pany on April 1, 1931, on a daily sched- 
ule. It is planned to inaugurate daily 
services over the remaining two routes on 
June 1, 1931. The Prague-Basel line will 
be operated jointly by the Czechoslovak 
company and the Swiss “Ad Astra.”—Js- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Survey of White House Phone Service 
Reveals Increase in Number of Calls 


Volume During Last Two Years Greater Than in Any Pre- 
ceding Similar Period, Says Secretary Joslin 


Showing the amount of business trans- 
acted by the White House, there were 
more incoming and outgoing telephone 
calls in the past two years than in any 
preceding similar group of years, it was 
announced there April 3. 


Theodore G. Joslin, secretary to the 
President, in making the announcement 
following a survey, said that he was led 
to make the survey as the result of the 
heavy increase in incoming and outgoing 
calls from the White House, which, he 
added, are showing an increase each 
month. He said he was astounded at the 
figures revealed by the survey. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

From 1926 to 1928, the average of tele- 
phone calls made from the White House 
Was approximately 38,000 a ycar, while 
the incoming calls averaged approximately 
114,000. 

In contrast with these figures, since 
President Hoover was inaugurated March 
4, two years ago, there wes in the calendar 
year 1929 a total of 65,301 telephone calls 
made from the White House and 216,204 
telephone calls received by the White 
House. 

In 1930 there were 77,055 telephone calls 
made and 308,220 telephone calls received 
by the White House. 

The figures for the month of February 
which are the latest available show that 
the number of calls made by the White 


House was 5,904 as compared with 5,538 
in the corresponding month of 1930. The 
number of calls received by the White 
House in February, 1931, was 25,616 as 
compared with 22,152 calls received in 1930. 

The White House was one of the origi- 
nal subscribers for telephone service when 
the first switchboard was opened in 
Washington on Dec. 1, 1878. At that time 
there were only 50 subscribers in the city. 

One telephone was then sufficient to 
meet the needs of the President and his 
entire staff. As late as 1898 there was 
only one telephone and one extension. The 
main station was located in the telegraph 
room of the White House executive of- 
fice and the extension was on the secre- 
tary’s desk. When the President was 
called on the phone to answer, it was 
necessary for him to use the phone in the 
telegraph room. é 

It was during the Snanish-American 
War that they increased the telephone 
service to two trunk lines and three exten- 
sions. In 1924 the President's office was 
served by four trunk lines and 26 sta- 
tions in addition to interconnecting lines 
with the Departmenis. The records which 
would have shown how many calls were 
received in the old davs were destroyed 
in the White House office fire of 1929 

In 1929 a phone was p'aced on the Pres- 
ident’s desk for the first time and there 
are now 102 working lines in the White 
House 


| the Navy 


;cer of the entire fleet, 


| Navy, 


In High | Command 


| Admiral Schofield Named as | 
Commanding Officer of 
Entire Fleet; Other Trans- | 
fers Announced 





Several changes in high command of | 
have been ordered by Charles | 


Francis Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, 
to become effective by September, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced April 3. 

While certain of the transfers will be 
|ordered prior to next Fall, the changes 
in assignments are scheduled to follow 
the completion of a year by Admiral Jehu 
V. Chase as commander-in-chief of the 
United States Fleet, the announcement 
said. 

Nature of Changes 

The full text of an authorized sum- 

mary of the announcement follows: 


Admiral F. H. Schofield, the present 
commander of the Battle Force, will suc- 
ceed Admiral Chase as commanding offi- 
and Vice Admiral 


R. H. Leigh, now the commander of bat- 


| tleships of the Battle Force, succeeds Ad- 
‘miral Schofield in command of the Bat- 


tle Force. 

Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, now chief 
ot the war plans division of the Office of 
Naval Operations, Department of the 
becomes commander-in-chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet. 

Vice Admiral Luke McNamee, present 
commanding officer of Battleship Division 
Four, Battle Force, becomes commander 
of battleships, Battle Force. Rear Ad- 
miral D. F. Sellers, now Judge Advocate 
General, becomes commander of battle- | 
ships, Division Four. 


Judge Advocate General 

Rear Admiral Orin G. Mrufin, at present | 
commanding Cruiser Division Three, 
Scouting Force, will take office as Judge 
Advocate General, Rear Admiral W. D. 
Leahy, the chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, already has been ordered to be- 
come Chief of Staff, United States Fleet 


|'Capt. Edgar B. Larimer, the present as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, will relieve Admiral Leahy. 


Rear Admiral Orin G. Murfin, at present 
of Staff, Battleships, Battle Force, will 
become Chief of Staff, Battle Force, ac- 
companying Admiral Leigh. 

New shore details also have been or- 
dered as a result of several of these trans- 
fers. The Navy General Board will be 
composed of Rear Admiral Mark L. Bris- 
tol, Rear Admiral Jehu V. Chase, Rear 
Admiral C. B. McVay, Rear Admiral J. 
R. Y. Blakely, and Rear Admiral J. W. 
Greenslade. 

Rear Admiral E. C. Kalbfus will take 
over the assignment as chief of the War 
Plans Division, Office of Naval Opera- 
tions, while Rear Admiral W. T. Tarrant 
will become the chief of the Navy Yard 
Division. Rear Admiral George C. Day 
becomes a member of the Board of In- 
spection and Survey, and Rear Admiral 
W. D. MacDougal! will take office as com- 
mandant of the Norfolk Naval District. 


Violation of Orders 
In Computing Rates — 
On Express Charged 


Shipper Alleges Practices 
Result in Excessive Rate; 
Express Agency Denies 
Set Formula by Lc 








ae 


Express companies are violating Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders pre- 
scribing a method of computing rates for 
express shipments in such a way as to 
cause the shipping public to pay higher 
rates than are contemplated by the Com- 
mission, it was charged April 3 by counsel 
for the Merchants Association of New 
York and others during oral arguments 
before the Commission on complaint of 
the association against the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., and the Southeastern 
Express Company. (Docket No. 21811.) 

W.H. Chandler of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation declared that the express compa- 
nies compute their rates in such a way as 


to result in considerably higher charges 
than the orders contemplate. 
System of Computation 
The Commission’s system of express 


rates which was promulgated in 1914 and 
modified to some extent since that date 
divides the country into 950 blocks, which 
are in turn divided into subblocks, and 
the rates are ascertained by counting the 
blocks. The complainants charged that 
Since 1925 the companies instead of 
counting the subblocks in a straicht 
or by right angles, in many cases have 
published in their tariffs rates for short 
hauls made by counting all the subblocks 
touched by a railroad line in its “mean- 
derings,” thereby adding 5 to 10 cents per 
100 pounds to the charge. 

Mr. Chandler declared that the express 
;}companies have persistently “stood pat” 
and refused to cooperate with the ship- 
pers in correcting the rates in accord- 
ance with what he contended was the 
formula contemplated by the Commis- 
sion’s orders. 

He pointed out that he had no objec- 
tion to a “liberal construction” of the 
orders, but that he did not want it con- 
strued “so liberally that the shipping 
public will be mulcted of millions of dol- 
lars.” 

Violation Denied 

Denial that the Commission's orders 
contain any exact formule for stating the 
express rates, was made by J. H. Mooers, 
counsel for the Railway Express Agency 
He said that the method of counting all 
the subblocks traversed by the railroad 
line involved has always been used to a 
considerable extent both by the Com- 
nussion and by the express companics 
@na was included in the original express 
rate tariff published by the Commission 
sn 3914. 

Mr. Mooers stated that more wan 75 
per cent of the rates are now constructed 
on styvaight line or right angic counts 
ud that the other rates are covered bj 
the provisions for exceptions in the Com- 
mission's orders. 

He said that to revise the express tariffs 
as proposed by the Merchants Associa- 
tion would cost $30,000 for printing alone 
and that of the 100 or so rates out of New 
York that would be affected four would 
be reduced and one increased. 


Idle Mothers Aided 


The first bill signed this year by the 
Governor of New Hampshire made $75,000 


immediately available during the first four | 


months of the year to assist mothers and 
children affected by unemployment. This 
augments the State's current appropria- 
tion of $45,000 for mothers’ aid. (Depart- 
ment of Labor ) 


line | 
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ELECTED SENATOR 
FROM VERMONT 





WARREN R. AUSTIN, Repub- 
lican, was elected to the office of 


United States Senator at the 
special election in Vermont held 
March 31. He will succeed Frank 
C. Partridge, appointed by the 
Governor of Vermont, Dec. 3, to 
the vacancy caused by the death 
of Senator Frank Lester Green. 
Senator Austin will fill out the 
unexpired term of Senator Green, 
which ends in 1935. 


Group Is Organized 
| To Study Work of 


Merchant Marine 


Committee to Meet Soon to 
Consider Recommenda- 
tions and Suggestions of 
National Conference 


Appointment of members of a committee 
jto carry out recommendations and sug- 
‘gestions made by the Fourth National 

Conference on the Merchant Marine was 
anounced April 3 by Commissioner T. V. 
O'Connor, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board. 

The committee will hold its first meet- 
ing in the near future, according to Chair- 
man O'Connor's statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The Fourth National Conference on the 
Merchant Marine, held in this city last 
January, authorized the appointment of a 
standing committee, not less than five in 
number, to take such initial steps as might 
be necessary to carry into effect the reso- 
| tutions adopted by the conference, to de- 
cide upon the merits of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the various addresses, 
to follow up those that are deemed mer- 
itorious, and to make a report of its work 
| | to the next annual conference. 


It has been felt that this committee 
will have an unusual opportunity to per- 
form constructive service for the Ameri- 
can erchant Marine, and considerable 
thought has therefore been given to the 
selection of its members in order that it 
will represent not only the more impor- 
tant interests comprising the shipping in- 
dustry, but also the chief geographical 
sections of the country. The following- 
named persons have signified their will- 
ingness to accept membership on the com- 
mittee: 


T. V. O'Connor, chairman, United States 
Shipping Board; Ernest Lee Jahncke, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; H. B. 
Walker, president, American Steamship 
Owners’ Association; H. Gerrish Smith, 
president, National Council 
Shipbuilders; George A. Marr, 
dent, Lake Carriers’ 
Rohlfs, president, 


vice presi- 
Association; J. C 
Pacific American Stcam- 
ship Association; Malcolm M. Stewart, 
chairman, Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee; Joseph T. Lykes, president, 
Lykes Brothers Company, Inc.; Robert C 
Tuttle, manager, Marine Department, the 
Atlantic Refining Company. 

Although the precise date has 
been fixed, the first 
standing committee 
near future 

The Shipping Board's edition of the pro- 
ceedings of the fourth national Confer- 
ence on the Merchant Marine is now avail- 
able for distribution. Copies may be se- 
cured by addressing the United States 
Shipping Board, Was hington, dD. C. 


not yet 
meeting of the above 
will be held in the 


Bill Urged to » End Exe »mption 
From Jury Service in Ohio 


CoLuMDUS, 
The removal of the 
from jury service is proposed in legisla- 
tion to codify the jury laws of Ohio now 
before the Legislature. The measure is 
sponsored by Senator David Lorbach of 
Cincinnati 
The measure codifying the jury laws 
would eliminave the exemptions to doctors. 
lawyers, clergymen, public officers, police- 
men, firemen and persons over 70 years 
of age. 
It is proposed, 


Ono, April 3. 
present exemptions 


however, by the 
jury service shall extend for only three 
weeks or for the duration of the trial in 
which the jurors are engaged and that a 
juror after having thus served would be 
exempt for call for a per:od of two years 
Jurors mey be summoned by mail under 
the provisions of the measure. 


of American | 


bill that! 
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Florida Seminole 
Chief Objects to 


Land Transfers 





Protest of Everglades Indian 


Sent to President Due to 
Misapprehension, Says 
Federal Specialist 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on April 3, has re- 
ceived a message from Cory Osceola, of 
Miami. Fla., Acting Chief of the Ficrida 
East Coast Seminole Indians, requesting 
certain information regarding the pro- 
posed transfer of certain property of the 
Seminole Indians. 

The message was prompted by the White 
House announcement of April 1 that 
President Hoover had appointed Chili 
Fish, an Oklahoma Seminole Indian by 
blood, as Principal Chief of the Seminole 
Tribe of Indians, for one day before 
June 30 to transfer certain property be- 
longing to the tribe. The message reads: 

“Florida Seminole Indians learned from 
white friends today about naming Okla- 
home Indian as Chief of the Seminole 
Indians Nation in land sales. Florida 
Seminoles do not know about transfers to 
be made and want to know if the lands are 
in Florida. If so, the transfers will not 
be recognized or considered by Florida 
Seminoles. 

Would Resist Transfer 

“We are satisfied with our homes in the 
Everglades. Our forefathers held this land 
against the white man, and we have lived 
on it ever since. We do not agree to any- 
thing which will take it from us. We have 
not asked anything but to be let alone in 
possession of the land from which the 
white man failed to drive us in 1837, 
(Signed) Cory Osceola, Acting Chief, 


{Florida East Coast Seminoles.” 


The White House declined \April 3 to 
make any comment on the message except 
to state that it would be referred to the 
Department of the Interior through its 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for considera- 
tion. 

The Seminole Indians on east coast of 
Florida have no legal status as a nation 
and are in no manner recognized legally asa 
part of the Seminole Nation in Oklahoma, 
John E. Dawson, specialist in charge of 
land transactions with the Five Civilized 
Tribes, stated orally April 3, at the De- 
partment of the Interior 

Land in Oklahoma 

Cory Osceola, acting chief of the Flor- 
ida group, speaks only as an_ individual 
amoung a group of Indians who are not 
within the Seminole Nation, it was ex- 
plained. His inquiry and protest to Pres- 
ident Hoover over the appointment of 
Chili Fish as chief of the Seminoles in 
Oklahoma for one day to sign certain 
deeds to execute the conveyance of lands 
results from a misapprehension, Mr. Daw- 
son said. 

Additional information 
by Mr. Dawson follows: 

The land in quesiion is 
within the jurisdiction of the Seminole 
Nation. In extent it is insignificant, and 
by law, since the chief must sign the deeds, 
Chili Fish was duly appointed to perform 
| the task. His labors will require no longer 
than a day. 

Seminoles in Florida are mere remnants, 
refugees, of the Seminole Nation which 
went west and entered into treaties with 
the United States. They are without legal 
status as a tribe and as a nation. They 
may be remotely kin to some of the 
Seminoles in Oklahoma, yet they have 
no legal rights connected with the na- 
tion their ancestors abandoned. The 
transfer of lands by Chili Fish does not 
affect them individually in Florida. 


made available 


in Oklahoma 


Sales Distribution of Nails 
And Spikes Is Analyzed 


Manufacturers engaged primarilyin the 
manufacture of nails and spikes, not in= 
cluding those made in rolling mills or 
wire mills, sell over half of their products 
to industrial consumers. Data gathered 
by the Census of Distribution show that 
of the total sales in 1929 amounting to 
$13,017,000, 50.8 per cent, or $6,615,000, 
was made in that way. 

The remaining sales were made as fole 
lows: 31.2 per cent, or $4,051,000, to whole~ 
salers; 13.1 per cent, or $1,708,000, to man- 
ufacturers’ own wholesale branches; and 
4.9 per cent, or $643,000, to retailers. 

The total sales made from factories 
amounted to $11,309,000. Of this amount 
19 per cent, or $2,153,000, was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers, and commission houses. 
Thirteen plants reported making sales in 
this way. 

This report covers the sales by the 55 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of cut nails, brads, and 
spikes; wire nails, brads, and spikes man- 
ufactured from steel wire; cut tacks; wire 
tacks; horseshoe nails; railroad spikes; 

and staples. It does not cover the sales 
of naiis and spikes made in rolling mills 
or Wire mills.—Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 





Cuban Sugar Re ani Ty 
Makes Grinding Record 


By grinding 26,930,895 pounds of sugar 
in the first month of January, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company mill at Mo- 
ron, Camaguey Province, Cuba, broke the 


world’s sugar grinding record. (Merchant 
Marine Bulletin.) 
South Siiioue Trade 


Although a slightly better tone was re- 
ported recently by the South African re- 
tail trede, the wholesale business remains 
listless because of bad conditions prevail- 
ing in rural areas. Implements business 
is poor as well as is the credit position, 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own.in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


tracts 


for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 


ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views 


s expressed by 


those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so In 


advertising space under the 


Department, 








same conditions. — Advertising 


The United States Daily. 
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Tests Conducted 
To Find Effect of 


Drugs on Animals 





Heroin, Codeine and Mor- 
phine Used on Monkeys 
To Decide Degree of Ac- 
quired Tolerance 





In a series of experiments conducted 
recently by the United States Public 
Health Service to determine the effect of 
various drugs on animals, using monkeys 
as agents, it was found that of the three 
drugs used, heroin, codeine and morphine, 


Addition to Yello 
Of National Forest Tract Urged 


Transfer From Teton Reserve Is Only Change 
Favored by Boundary Commission 








[Continued from Page 2.} 


Reservoir Co., an organization of farmers, II, Report, Exhibit II, C. A. Bock) that 
in the vicinity-of Ashton, Idaho, as an} there is an available site on the 
elimination from the Yellowstone National} River, outside of the Yellowstone National 
Park. Total area approximately 27 square | Park, which in its judgment proves to be 
miles, or 17,280 acres. Area of proposed more economical and serviceable to the 
reservoir site, 5,700 to 12,600 acres. local irrigation interests than the proposed 

Recommended: Be retained within the/| Bechler River site. Therefore, in the 
Yellowstone National Park. Teton River | absence of a demonstrated public neces- 
Basin suggested as an alternative reser-| sity, the commission finds that it is un- 
voir site. necessary and undesirable to break into 
| Conclusions: (In his signature to the| the integrity of the Yellowston National 


Teton | 


watone Park.” Hospital Funds | 


’ Are Allocated 


For Veterans 





| : eee | 
‘Gen. Hines Says Priority 


Has Been Given Projects | 


Where Larger Facilities | 


Every effort has been made to give pri- 
ority to projects which would furnish to 
| veterans additional hospital and domicili- 
| ary facilities where they are needed most 
urgently, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, the 


Are Needed Most | 


report as a whole Commissioner Rams-/| Park by the elimination of the Bechler | Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, stated | 


CONTROLS LIGHTHOUSE SIGNALS 





| 
| 








heroin was the most toxic of the three, 
codeine the .most harmful to general 
health, and morphine the most potent in 
dependence producing qualities, according | 
to information made available by the | 
Service April 2. | 

The main objectives of the work, the 
Service said, were to compare the effect | 
of these three alkaloids upon the test 
animals to determine what degree of tol- | 
erance, if any, could be acquired for them, 
and to determine whether the administra- 
tion of the drugs over long periods of | 
time would cause the animals to become | 
dependent upon them to maintain equilib- | 


rium in certain body functions. ‘ uu 
west to the Continntal Divide; thence | ; 
Selection of Monkey northwesterly along the Continental eee cn ae ae oe A —. 
The monkey was selected, according to| vide to the south boundary of the park | follow the hi : Seen i an po aie 
the Service, because it was believed that! between mileposts 33 and 34; thence 8 . ooth 


it would portray human conditions more| easterly along the south boundary of the | above the Bechler Basirt, 


dell concurs with the several conclusions River meadows from its boundaries. 
except those pertaining to areas C and D.| . 
He submits a minowty semert for area | Highway Approach 
D and a dissenting opinion for area C.) Project Favored 
I. Southeast ae so oe | (b) It has been suggested that a road 
stone-Thorofare re — eta ani i. | Should be constructed to connect Ashton, 
(a) That area C, embracing approxi-|tqano, with Old Faithful, by way of the 
mately 82 square miles, or 52,480 acres, Bechler River Canyon, to afford an ad- 
be included in the Yellowstone National | ditional gateway and ready access into the 
Park by elimination from the Teton Na- Yellowstone Nattonal Park. 
tional Forest, and to be bounded as fol-| Hissin weshes to indorse this project. be- 
lows: Beginning at the present southeast | ieving that such a road would open to 
corner of the park, thence southerly along | the public an area of unique scenic charm, 


Sena San Gee Ga ce | passing along the Bechler River meadows, 


intimate and engaging views of a series 





i Z ; | IV. Supplementary. Upper Yellow- 
accurately than other animals. park to the point of beginning. j : 3 : 
As a result of the experiments, it was| This area should be added to the Yellow- co oo region (area D, Map Ex 


stone National Park in recognition of the - r 
outstanding national omk quality and | (a) General legislation is desirable to 
jority of monkeys that had not previously | exceptional scienic beauty of the Bridger ee ee ——, "aon a — 
been given a toxic dose. However, some | Lake Meadows and immediately surround- | Qo) orecs a Feder : wilde or by e 
that had previously received a toxic dose | ing bold escarpments of Hawk's Nest, and | & S Federal wilderness areas. 
of an opiate survived 8 milligrams per| Trident and Thorofare, and Two Ocean | *~ 
kilo. Other information made available} Plateaus; and of the exhibit of moose in | ©X@mple, as area D (Upper Yellowstone- 


, : : | Thorofare region) which the commission 
by the Service follows: | matural and undisturbed environment. | wenn ends be formally established by the 


Some monkeys that survived a toxic | W ould Provide Additional Forest Service, is becoming of increasing 


dose of morphine, heroin or codeine were importance in the development of the 
less severely affected by slightly larger Sanctuary for Moose recreational plans of the Government to 

doses given from a week to a month ~ This addition will include the very finest | meet the public demand. 
erward, but no monkey survived as ar | scenic area of the whole Upper Yellowstone | The mining laws permit the prospect- 
as 80 milligrams of codeine a ale | Valley, meeting in every respect the most |ing and development of mineral wealth 
e — of body — and one died from | exacting interpretation of national park within the national forests but a mere 
wee deen Pn Pa k killed | standards; and will, moreover, provide | mining location should confer on the lo- 
ound that monkeys were ki additional sanctuary for the moose, in | cator no right to the surface of the land 

fact the best of the range, and in an area 


A a Senee - Sn covered by the location other than the 
P es tay gr P | where this animal concentrates. It em- 
braces, too, the point of diversion of the 


of body weight, and very severe syniptoms | 
with sickness lasting for several days were | routes of migration of the elk. 
(b) That a clause be incorporated in the 


caused by smaller doses, but one animal 
act of Congress which may authorize the | 


survived 125 milligrams per kilo, and the 
minimum fatal dose was not accurately recommended addition of area C to the} 
Yellowstone National Park, to read in 


determined. Young and small nee 
er 
survived larger doses per kilo than 0) | aerated ax 1olnwe- 
Provided, that it is the purpose and intent 


found that seven milligrams of heroin 
per kilo of body weight killed the ma- 


The taking of any resources other than 
mineral deposits, or the occupancy of the 
land for any purpose other than prospect- 
ing or mining, should be forbidden, and 
legislation to this end is suggested. 

(Notr.—Commissioner Ramsdeil does 


not 


This Com-| 


| Yellowstone River; thence south 45 degrees jand through Bechler Canyon, affording | 


The designation of these areas, such, for | 


right to occupy the area reasonably nec- | 
| essary to carry On prospecting and mining. | 


concur in Conclusion IV (a), since it is not | 





and larger animals. 
Convulsions From Codeine of Congress to retain in its original wilder- 
Codeine caused convulsions frequently, | mess character the drainage area of the main 
it was found, heroin much less often, and | Waters of the Upper Yellowstone River in- 
morphine never | cluded within the park, therefore no new 
7 a , : | roads shall be constructed and no hotels or 
By daily administration of morphine,| permanent camps shall be authorized or 
heroin and codeine, monkeys were made | permitted to be maintained on such lands 
tolerant to increasingly large doses. After | Or the areas hereby added to the park; except 
8 or 9 months 200 milligrams per day of | that a road or other essential improvements 





in his opinion pertinent to the Yellowstone 
boundary question.) 


The minority conclusions of Mr. Rams- 
dell are as follows: 
VII. Conclusions: 


(1) Areas C and D in toto; the addi- | 


tion of the 1915 coordinating commission 


is preeminently worthy of national park | 


| April 3, in announcing the allocation of 
funds recently appropriated by Congress 
for such construction. 
lows in full text: 


| The priority schedule of construction 


|national soldiers’ homes under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has just been an- 
;}nounced by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
| Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
chairman of the Federal Board of Hos- 


The matter of allocations under the 


77,000 and other existing authorizations 
| for additional hospital and soldiers’ home 
|construction has been the subject of in- 
tensive study by the Federal Board since 





| every effort has been made to give pri- 
ority to projects which would inost readily 


jand promptly furnish additional hospital | 


|and domiciliary facilities where they are 
|most urgently needed. This priority list 
|of projects will be supplemented from 
time to time as determinations are made 
| by the Federal Board. 

Projects And Amounts 


The projects determined upon with the 
| approximate amounts involved are as fol- 
lows: 
| 1, Sunmount, N. Y.—New nurses’ quar- 
| ters and remodelling present quarters to 
| give 100 additional beds, $130,000. 


1-A. South Carolina—New 300-bed hos- 
| pital with regional office facilities, $1,- 
300,000. 

2. Huntington, W. Va.—To bring capacity 
to 200 beds, $150,000. 

| 3. Helena, Mont.—New infirmary build- 
|ing, central heating plant, kitchen addi- 
tions, $330,000. 

3-A. Rutland, Mass.—Tiling of main 
kitchen, a new warehouse, rearrangement 
|of X-ray equipment, and addition to rec- 
| reation’ building, $180,000. 


| racks, $300,000. 

5. Johnson City, Tenn., and Oteen, N. 
C.—One hundred hospital beds and 350 
| domiciliary beds at Johnson City, and 240 
| beds at Oteen, N. C., $650,000. 


6. Tuskegee, Ala—Two hundred domi- | 


| Ciliary beds, $200,000. 
7—Chillicothe, Ohio.—Three hundred 
| additional beds, quarters and other im- 
provements, $600,000. 


His statement fol- | 


| for United States veterans’ hospitals and | 


pitalization. | 


recent appropriation by Congress of $20,- | 


the authorization of this appropriation and | 


| 4 Milwaukee, Wisc.—New 350-bed bar- | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 


The transmission of radiobeacon signals at lighthouses and light- 
ships is controlled by a synchronizer, a photograph of which is shown 
above. “The Federal Lighthouse Service explains that this clock-like 
device makes necessary electric contacts to carry out various opera- 





United States Bureau or righthouses. 





tions in proper sequence. 


Storage Plants to Be Built | 
For Ontario Apple Crop 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture | 
announces that the Dominion and Pro-| 
| vincial governments will cooperate with | 
fruit growers in erecting a chain of from | 
10 to 15 cold storage plants for apples, 
according to advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant | 
Trade Commissioner Avery F. Peterson, | 
Toronto, Canada. | 

The storage units planned will cost be- | 
tween $40,000 and $150,000 each, and it is 
| hoped to have four in operation by the 
}end of 1931. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


r 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








morphine caused less severe immediate | may be constructed around Yellowstone Lake. 
symptoms than to 10 to 40 milligrams did | 
during the first six weeks; 39 milligrams 
of heroin caused less severe symptoms | 
than did 4 milligrams at first; and 110 
milligrams of codeine caused less severe | 
symptoms than did 10 milligrams in the 
beginning. 

One animal that was started on mor- 
phine was kept on it or on heroin for | 
52 months, it was found. 

Gradual deterioration in general health 
was found to result from the administra- 
tion of each of the drugs. Codeine was 
found to be by far the most harmful, and 
heroin the least harmful in this respect. 

Morphine caused marked dependence, it 
was found, shown by a crouching posture, 
facial distortion, hypersensitiveness, fall in 
temperature, and in one case, death, on 
withdrawal of the drug. Heroin was found 
to cause the least dependence of the three, 
and codeine was not definitely shown to 
produce dependence. 

Monkeys made tolerant to large doses | 
of morphine, heroin or codeine were | 
tolerant to large doses of all three drugs, 
but the dependence produced by morphine 
and heroin was not satisfied by codeine. 


Improve by Abstinence | 


Tolerance was almost completely lost | 
in about two weeks after withdrawal of 
the drugs, and the monkeys improved in 
health and general appearance during the 
remainder of the period of abstinence. 

Monkeys abstinent for six weeks or two 
months after having received daily doses 
of morphine or heroin for 16 months or 
more were more sensitive and less re- 
sistant to the drugs when injections were 
started again than they had been in the | 
beginning. Some of these cases reacted | 
with marked spasticity, it was found. 

The most striking evidence of cross | 
tolerance was observed in morphine-toler- 
ant animals when the drug was changed 
to heroin or codeine, it was found. One 
animal, after receiving daily doses of | 
morphine for two years, was changed over 
to heroin, 10 milligrams per day, which 
was increased in seven days to 16 milli- 
grams. No unusual effect was noted, al- 
though the animal had become somewhat 
weakened from the use of morphine. 
After three months, the dose was again 
changed to codeine, 40 milligrams per day, 
and no immediate ill effects were noted. 


Plan Sought to Save 


Prehistoric Ruins 








Park Service Would Check 
Ravages of Weather 


The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior is seeking a clear, 
transparent waterproof solution that when 
sprayed on prehistoric masonry will pre- 
serve it from weathering without obscur- 
ing it from view. 

One of the vexing problems that face 
the Service in its administration of the 


| stone Park, extended, is of national park 


| park, its inclusion would be appropriate. 


| of game administration. 


|; mo roads nor permanent human habita- 


(c) That part of the Yellowstone-Thoro- 
fare drainage now within the Teton Na- | 
tional Forest (area D, embracing approxi- 
mately 258 square miles or 165,120 acres) | 
lying east of the east boundary of Yellow- 


quality. Its topography makes it more 
easily accessible from the park than from 
other directions, amd if there were not 
specific reasons for leaving it out of the | 


The economic values of recreation and 
opportunities for free enjoyment of the 
wilderness resources of this region for 
hunting, fishing, camping, and wild-life 
photography, as made available under the 
administration of wilderness areas by the 
Forest Service, are appreciated. The com- 
mission, too, expresses confidence that the 
State of Wyoming will maintain the wild- 
life resources of this region, which are of | 
national interest, through sound measures 


Preservation Recommended 


Of Wilderness Aspects 

he commission therefore recommends 
that the National Forest Service formally 
established this portion of the Teton Na- 
tional Forest as a wilderness area in which 





tions shall be established, and that the | 
nonuse of this territory for grazing be 
continued. | 


(Note.—Commissioner Ramsdell does not 
concur with the conclusions for areas C and 
D as expressed in Paragraphs (a), (b) and 
(c), and presents a minority report for areas 
C and D and dissenting opinion for area C, 
alone.) 

(d) The continued assignment of a bi- 
Ologist by the Secretary of Agriculture, of 
the type of Dr. O. J. Murie, to study the 
elk and moose of the Upper Yellowstone 
region and adjacent areas; the determina- 
tion of their routes of migration or dis- 
tribution, their mumbers and need of 
management, looking to their preservation 
and maintenance as an exhibit of wild 
life of unusual interest. 


(areas A and B, Map Exhibit 1. 
(Norte.—These areas were proposed for 


elimination from the Yellowstone National 


Forest by the Coordinating Commission on 
National Parks and Forests in 1925 in order 
that a practical administrative line might be 
established between the Yellowstone. Park 
and the adjoining Teton National Forest. The 
question here is wholly one of interdepart- 
mente! origin, and now is confined to area 
A (approximately ‘8,000 acres), for the Park 
Service and the Forest Service are in agree- 
ment that area B should not be eliminated 
because the trail which parallels the south 
Sounder? a oot B. and used jointly by both 
services, affords the most practi i - 
trative boundary.) - — 

(a) That pending further consideration 
of the status of lands in the region of area 
A this area be retained within the Yellow- 
Stone National Park. 


(b) That area B be retained within the 
Yellowstone National Park. The present 
boundary is well defined and provided 
with trails used by both the Park Service 
and the Forest Service for administrative 
Purposes. 


Reservoir on Teton 





national monuments, particularly in the 
Southwest, is the preservation of the walls 
of the prehistoric cliff dweller and other 
pueblo ruins which many of them con- 
tain. Some of the ruined dwellings were 
built of earth, others of stone laid up 
with earth mortar. 

When the buildings first went into a 
state of disrepair, the falling of the upper 
walls covered the lower ones with debris 
enough to keep moisture from them. In 
many cases nature helped still further by 
piling sand over the top of all, making 
great mounds. During archeological in- 
vestigations, however, all this sand and 


debris are removed, thus exposing the | 


walls again to weathering. 

fn preventing weathering cement has 
been used to good advantage after excava- 
tion, but it has one disadvantage, and 
that is it covers and hides from view the 
original workmanship. The ideal solu- 
tion of the problem would be the prepara- 
tion of a clear, transparent, waterproof 
coating which could be sprayed on the 
walls, thus making them weatherproof 
and still leaving the masonry open to 


inspection by the many thousands of peo- | 


ple who are visiting the monuments each 
yea.’. 
search and experimental laboratories will 
soon produce such a product. Meanwhile, 


the National Park Service will welcome | 


suggestions regarding waterproofing ma- 


terial— Issued by the Department of the | 


Interior. 


It is possible that the national re- | 


River Is Advocated 

III. Southwest Boundary, Bechler River 
| Meadows region (area E, Map Exhibit I). 
{ (a) The Bechler River meadows are of 
| Scenic charm and afford an engaging fore- 
ground to natural features of unusual in- 
terest. The foothills immediately sur- 
rounding the basin and outside the area 
which it is proposed to eliminate, include 
the beautiful falls of Dunanda, Silver 
| Searf, and Ouzel, which are embraced 
within the panorama of the meadows. 
This region with its setting and surround- 
ings forms a worthwhile part of the Yel- 
| lowstone Park. 
The commission consi 
of an organization of farmers along Fall 
River, Teton River, and the North Fork 
of the Snake River in Idaho, to secure an 
additional irrigation water Supply by con- 
structing a storage reservoir in the Bechler 
Basin. The prosperity and continued de- 
velopment of this pioneer community is 


dered the proposal 


| ant water supply, particularly since the 
present economic condition of agriculture 
demands diversification of crops. 


| meadows, within the Yellowstone Na- 


the southwest boundaries, provide the only 
| economically feasible reservoir site. 








II. South Boundary, Snake River region | 


Park and their addition to the Teton National! | 


| dependent upon a more stable and abund- | 
It is contended that the Bechler River 
tional Park, and immediately adjacent to 


The commission has satisfied itself, by | 
technical examinations in the field (Part | 


standards. 

(2) It is a topographic unit, and easier 
to maintain as a park addition. 

(3 The fast decreasing herd of moose 
(Yellowstone Lake to the divide) needs 
protection, and that immediately. 

(4) When the 129 big-game hunters of | 
areas C and D, in the Fall of 1929, kill 
only 2% per cent as many elk as they 
kill in the Jackson Hole alone, it is cer- 
tainly not essential to the hunting pro- 
gram of elk in the State of Wyoming. 

VIII. Dissenting Opinion of Area C)} 
Alone (As in Majority Report): 

1. The east line of area C is artificial. 

2. This line divides a valley and basin 
unit—part to be hunted and part to be 
under national park protection. 

3. Thus, it will not protect and increase 
the moose herd as much as it should. 

4. It is a most irregular, ill-shaped unit 
to administer; along its east, or artificial 
boundary, hunters could range every 
Fall, as they do every Fall north of the 
Yellowstone National Park, thus killing 
the game crossing an invisible line. 

5. It does not include all the Yellow- 
stone-Thorofare watershed. 


ST 


8. Walla Walla, Wash.—New 
and mess building, $105,000. | 

8-A. Hartford, Conn.—Recreation build- | 
ing, additional double staff quarters and | 
| single set quarters for medical officer in 
charge or manager, $137,000. 

9. Aspinwall, Penn.—Two hundred gen- 
eral beds, $580,000. 

10. Eastern branch, National Homes, in 
| Vicinity of Togus, Me.—Replacement hos- 
pital facilities, $750,000. 

11, Wichita, Kans—New 150-bed hos- 
pital and regional office facilities, $750,- 
000. 

11-8. Lexington, Ky.—Recreation build- 
ing, additional double staff quarters, and 
Single set quarters for medical officer in 
charge or manager, $115,000. 

12. Augusta, Ga.—New clinical building, 
kitchen addition and quarters, $400,000. 

12-A. Lincoln, Nebr.—Recreation build- 
jing, additional double staff quarters, and 
single set quarters for medical officer in | 
charge or manager, $110,000. 

13. Danville, Ill.—New hospital facilities, 
300 beds, $500,000. 

14. Indianapolis, 


kitchen 





Ind.—New nurses’ 


quarters, $45,000. 
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Agriculture. 


Cream Cheese Made 


| Beach, Robin, 


| Ala. st. Se ec. Bur. 
| Local capital will be called upon to | "3; ee clei” teumee ~—" contri- 
| finance construction of these plants, but bution by staff. 1 v. Auburn, Ala., The 
{the Dominion and Provincial govern- Bur., 1931. 31-2704 
ments will provide part of the money if Bagley, Wm. C. Educ., crime, and social 
necessary.—Issued by the Department of | Progress. 150 p, N. ¥., Macmillan *., 1. 


Baikie, James. Romance of the Bible. 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 


284 p. 
31-26374 


Story of electricity and mag- 


|} netism, by ...and Ernest J. Streubel. (Pop- 

B I d P - ss| ular science library, ee ee. 
T 7 | Wile... ¥. ©). Ge vp. va. : - ee 

y mprov e roce | Collier & son, 1930. 31-2695 | 
Bible. N. T. Luke. Gospel according to 





St. Luke; Greek text with introduction, notes, 


and indices, by John M. Creed. 340 p. 
Wasteful Features of Old Meth-| [ona."Macmiilen “& co. i930. 31-3091 | 
| Bond, Alex. R. Story of mechanics. (Popu- 


od Declared Eliminated 


Geneva, N. Y., April 3—A new process of 
making cream cheese of the Neufchatel 
type has been developed here by special- 


lar science library, ed.-in-chief, G. P. Ser- 
ec ns VB) Sw, Bi BY. 2. F. 
Collier & son, 1930. 31-2697 | 
Brambell, Francis W. R. Development of sex 
in vertebrates. (Text-books of animal bi-j| 


i : ology.) 261 p., illus. Lond., Sidgwick & 
ists of the State Agricultural Experiment |* Jackson, 1930. 31-3701 
Station, according to an announcement Bratt, Karl A. That next war? By . . .”tr. 


just made by the Station. Manufacturers 
and consumers have manifested much in- 
terest in the process, it was said. 

The cheese cuts and spreads like but- 
ter, keeps and ships much better than or- 
dinary Neufchatel cheese, and in its man- 


sending representatives here to learn the 


by Ernest Classen, introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 268 p. N. Y., Harcourt, | 
Brace & co., 1931. 31-26376 
Brooks, Thos. J. The march of mind; series 
of 9 lectures. 233 p. Buffalo, N. Y., J. W. 
Clement co., 1930. 31-2885 
Bushnell, Paul P. Analytical contrast of oral 
with written English. (Teachers coll., Colum- | 


ufacture, the wasteful features of old| pia univ. Contributions to educ., no. 451.) 
methods are eliminated, the announce- 7 N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia, univ . | 
he ge rers, i , id, are Cohn, Wm. Chinese art. 75 p. Lond., The 

Many manufacturers, it was said, Studio, 1930. Se eaaae 


Einstein, Albert. About Zionism; speeches and 
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Successful shipments of this cheese have 
been made by parcel post from this sta- 
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Simple Methods 
Of Disinfecting 
Rooms Effective 


Health Board in Maryland 
Says Soap, Sunshine and 
Air Are Superior to Burn- 
ing Substances 








BattimoreE, Mp., April 3. 


Soap, hot water, sunshine and fresh air 
are recommended by the State Depart- 
ment of Health in preference to the burn- 
ing of disinfectants for the cleansing of 
rooms and of articles that have been used 
by a person that has been ill from an 
infectious disease, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department. ; 

There was a time noi so long ago, it 
was stated, when it was felt that the best 
way to disinfect a room was to close all 
the doors and windows, stop up all the 
cracks and burn some sort of disinfectant, 
| but now even better results can be obtained 
by soap and hot water, sunshine and fresh 
air. The statement follows in full text: 


| Two Kinds of Disinfection 


Sunshine, fresh air, hot water and soap, 
| liberally and conscientiously applied, are 
recommended by the Maryland State De- 
partment of Health, for the cleansing of 
| rooms and of articles that have been used 
by a person who has been ill from an 
infectious disease. 

“Two kinds of disinfection—concurrent, 
while the disease is running its course, and 
|terminal, at the end of the siege—must 
be carried on,’ Dr. R. H. Riley, Director 
of the State Department of Health, said, 
|“to prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
eases from the sick to the well.” 

As instances of “concurrent” disinfec- 
tion, he said: “The person who takes 
care of a patient who is ill with typhoid 
fever or with any similar« disease, is 
warned by the family doctor or the health 
officer, that the discharges from the kid- 
neys and the bowels are a source of danger 
and must be disinfected or sterilized be- 
fore they are disposed of. Various dis- 
infectants are used for this purpose. 


‘Terminal’ Methods 
“For the same reason, the person who 





| has a cold, or is suffering from influenza, 


| grippe, sore throat, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
| tuberculosis, scarlet fever, measles, whoop- 
jing cough, infantile paralysis, or any 
other disease that is accompanied by dis- 
charges from the nose and throat, is 
warned that these discharges are sources 
of danger, and is urged to use paper 
handkerchiefs, or cheese cloth, or some 
other soft material that can be destroyed 
by burning, or can be disinfected or ster- 
|ilized by boiling. Sterilizing dishes and 
| utensils used in the sick room, by boiling, 
}after each use of them, and the disin- 
faction of sheets, towels, pillow cases, 
gowns and other bedding or clothing used 
in the sick room, by boiling, are other 
}examples of ‘concurrent’ disinfection. 
“Terminal disinfection, as its name in- 
dicates, is the general cleansing and steril- 
ization of the room, bedding and personal 
belongings of the patient, at the end of 
the illness, after the patient is up and 
out or is released from quarantine. There 
was a time not so long ago, when it was 
felt that the best way to disinfect a room 
was to close all the doors and windows, 
stop up all the cracks and burn some 
sort of distinfectant. Now we believe that 


;even better results can be obtained by 


the use of the things that are within 
the reach of everybody—soap and hot 
water, sunshine and fresh air—by open- 
ing up the rooms to the air and sunshine; 
and by a vigorous cleansing of the floors 
and all other washable objects with soap@ 
and hot water.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Statistics of Income for 1929 (Preliminary 
Rept.). Comp. from Income Tax Returns 
for 1929, Filed to Aug. 31, 1930. Bur. of 
Internal Revenue, U. S. Dept. of Treasury. 
Price, 5 cents. (24-26672) 

Agriculture, Maryland—1l15th Census of U. S.: 
1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents (31-26211) 

Mines Publications List—Price List 58, Ed. 19— 
Supt. of Documents. Free at Supt. Docu- 
ments. (26-26423) 

List Pol. Science Publications, Pr. List 54. Ed, 





16—Supt. Documents. Free at Supt. Docu- 
ments. (25-26877) 
List Health Publications, Pr. List 51, Ed. 22— 
Supt. Documents. Free at Supt. Documents, 
(26-26481) 

Air. Comm. Bull., Vol. 2, No. 18, Mar. 
16—Dept. Commerce. Free at Aeronautics 
Branch. (29-26634) 
Fed. Specifications Nos. SS-L351; SS-C-191; 


TT-P-36; SS-C-181 and ZZ-H-491. 
ifications Board. 
cents. 


Fed. Spec- 
Sale, Supt. Documents; 5 


Age & Growth of Pacific Cockle, Vol. XLVI, 
1930, Bureau Fisheries, Dept. Commerce, 
Sale, Supt. Documents; 10 cents. (F31-7) 

Official Record, Vol. 10, No. 11, Mar. 14—Dept. 
Agri. (weekly). Subscription, 50 cents yearly. 

(Agr. 22-146) 

Opinions of Comrs., Claims Comm.. U. S. and 

Mexico, Oct. 8 to Nov. 15, 1930. Free. 
(27-27872) 

Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol, 
6, No. 2, Feb., 1931. Bur. of Standards, U, 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 
$2.75 a year. 31-26498-26508 


Propagation and Distribution of Food Fishes, 
Fish- 


1936—Fisheries Doc. No. 
eries, U. S. Dept. 
cents. 


1098, Bur. 
of Commerce. 


of 


Pr 





( 

Civil Service Act and Rules, Statutes, Execu- 
tive Orders and Regulations, amended to 
Dec. 1, 1930 U. S. Civil Service Comm, 
Free. 31-26497 

European Corn-Borer Quarantine— Quarantine 
No. 43, Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration Free 

Monthly List of New Publications—List 189, 
Jan. 31, 1931, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dent. of 





Commerce. (29-26048) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S 1 
toms Court—No. 99. Subscription pr 
cents a year. (13-2916) 


Bull. of Pan American Union, Feb.. 1931. Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 a year (8-30967) 

Dental Brush Wheels—S. P. R. R116-30, Bur. 
of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents, 

Survey of Current Business—No. 115, Mar., 
1931, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 a year (21-26819) 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
| U. S.—Part II, Jan., 1931. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 
(14-21465) 


ed. by L. M. Terman.) 368 p., illus. Yone 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 1931. 
31-2703 

How to make hooked rugs, 
Phila., David McKay co., 1930. 
31-2878 
300-1500. 
31-3079 
Protection and decoration 


| Taylor, Mary P. 


154 p., illus. 


Thompson, James W. Middle ages, 
| 2y.,, illus. N. ¥., A. A. Knopf., 1931 
| Toch, Maximilian. 


of concrete. 54 p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand 
co., 1931. 31-2879 
| Todd, David P. Story of starry universe. 
| (Popular science library, ed.-in-chief, G. P, 
| Serviss...v. 2.) 409 p. N. ¥., P. F. Col- 
lier & son, 1930 31-2696 
| Urban, Abram L. Temple of the spirit. 91 p. 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930 31-3087 
Webster, Noah. Collier's new dictionary of 
English language. based on principles of 
} lexicography adopted by Noah Webster, 
LL.D; illus., rev. by John Vaughn and Adam 
Ward. 1104 p. N. Y., P. F. Collier & son 
co., 1930. 31-3083 


Wood, Ernest R. Graphic method of obtain- 
ing partial-correlation coefficients and par- 
tial-regression coefficients of three or more 
variables. (Supplementary educ. mono- 
graphs, pub. in conjunction with School 

school journal, no, 

Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago, 

31-2708 


review and Elementary 
37.) 
| 1931. 
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Daily Movement 


Of Steel Abroad 
Higher in Month 


Imports During February, | 


However, Showed De- 

cline, According to Sur- 

vey of Commerce Agent 
By J. J. W. Palmer 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


Despite an increase in the average daily | 


movement, the trend in the export trade 
of iron and steel, as reflected by the ship- 
ments of the several classes of products 
included, continued to be downward dur- 
ing February, with only 19 of the 46 
classes showing increases. The principal 
gain registered during the mgnth took 
place in the trade in heavy rails, with 
other outstanding increases being shown 
in plates, scrap, and steel bars. 

Most of the instances of reduced ship- 
ments were in small amounts, the largest 
being those in skelp, casing and oil-line 
pipe, and welded steel pipe. The princi- 
pal products in the month’s trade were 
Scrap, plain structural shapes, tin plate, 
black steel sheets, and boiler and other 
plate, Canada being the principal pur- 
chaser of each of these items with the 
exception of tin plate, for which Japan 
was the largest outlet. 


Advance in Daily Movement 


Exports of iron and steel products from 
the United States in February totaled 
91,212 gross tons, 1,533 tons less than in 
January. This slight decline can scarcely 
be considered significant, however, due to 
the shortness of the month and to the 
fact that the average daily export move- 
ment in February was 3,258 tons, or well 
in excess of the January average of only 
2,992 tons. Imports during the month ag- 
gregated in round figures 28,000 tons, 12,- 
700 tons less than in January. 

Exports to North and Central America, 
Europe and to the Far East all increased 
in February. The trade with the first 
named area made up 58.8 per cent of the 
month's total shipments (against 56.4 per 
cent over the elapsed period of 1931 to 
date). while that with South America 
equalled only 13.8 per cent (18.3 per cent), 
that with Europe 6.4 per cent ‘(6.2 per 
cent), that with the Far East 203 per 
cent (18.0 per cent), and that with Africa 
0.7 per cent (1.1 per cent). 


Destination of Exports 


Shipments to Canada totaled 45,081 tons 
and included 8,174 tons of scrap, 7,797 tons 
of fabricated shapes, 5,142 tons of plates, 
4.944 tons of skelp and 3,926 tons of rails. 
The trade with China, 6,590 tons, included 
3,926 tons of heavy rails, while the 4,882- 
ton export movement to Japan included 
1,472 tons of scrap, 1,263 tons of tin plate, 
and 994 tons of wire rods. The trade with 
Mexico, 3,536 tons in all, embraced a va- 
riety of products, the chief of which were 
tin plate, 855 tons, and seamless casing 
and oil line pipe, 607 tons. Chilean pur- 
chases of 2,961 tons included 639 tons of 
fabricated structural shapes and 514 tons 
of black steel sheets. 

Exports of iron ore, all of which were 
made to Canada, totaled only 285 tons in 
February. Shipments of iron and steel 
wood screws amounted to 127,939 gross 
valued at $17,099, the trade in brass wood 
screws totaling 5,400 gross valued at $1,954. 

Imports of iron and steel products in 
February were less by 12,736 gross tons, 
312 per cent, than those of January. De- 
spite this marked drop, however, the trade 
in 14 classes of products rose, the greatest 
gain recorded being that in the trade in 

heets. 920 tons. Most of the 18 reductions 
ere also small, with those in the receipts 

of pig iron, 7,685 tons, and in structural 

shapes, 2,438 tons, the most outstanding. 


American Fruit Exporters 
Facing British Competition 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ing to newspaper statement forwarded 
by L. W. Meekins, United States com- 
mercial attache at Ottawa. It was stated 
this first consignment was in the 
nature of an experiment, and had been 


received in such good condition that or- | 


ders for an additional quantity were go- 
ing forward immediately to South Africa. 
Canada has been a principal foreign 
market for United States peaches, and 
practically all of its imports of this fruit 
have been obtained from this country. 
The first shipment of oranges received 


in England from India was reported not | 


to be large enough to meet the demand, 
it was stated in a report from Frank 


Messenger, American Trade Commissioner | 
has | 


at London. The United Kingdom 
been the second largest foreign market 
for oranges from the United States, with 
Canada leading. The orange has been de- 
scribed as one of the more important 
fruits grown in India, but India does not 
appear among the countries figuring 
largely in international trade in oranges. 

The effect of the foregoing develop- 


ments on American exports of the fruits | 


concerned will depend upon a number of 
factors, according to Department of Com- 
merce specialists, including the seasons 
at which the fruit reaches the market. 
From the seasonal standpoint, it is not 
believed that 
Canada nor Indian oranges in the United 
Kingdom would compete directly with 
United States exports; while New Zealand 
apples in Canada would probably come 
more into direct competition with apples 
from the United States. 





Facts on Fishing Industry 
Are Shown in Yearbook 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


those marketed in unit packages of uni- 
form quality; by-products, which for- 
merly were utilized for fertilizer or in the 
arts and industries, are now used for ani- 
mal feedstuffs, and, in addition, the role 
of fishery products in the dietary of man 
has been demonstrated as of increasing 
importance; waste products of the fish- 
eries have been converted into valuable 
articles of commerce; better methods have 
been evolved for the manufacture of cer- 
tain cured and canned fishery products: 
and preservatives have been developed 
which prolong the life of fishing nets. 
“All this has stabilized the fishing in- 
dustry,” Mr. O'Malley pointed out, “and 
the strides made have been so rapid that 


® certain other food industries are looking 





to it for guidance, especially those manu- 
facturing frozen food products.” 

Aside from comprehensive statistics re- 
lating to every phase of the industry, 
among other topics discussed in the year- 
book are the catch analyses by geograph- 


ical districts, technological investigations, | 


market and industrial surveys, and publi- 
cations of the fisheries industries division 
of the Bureau. 





School Problem Discussed 


A children’s 
primarily a 





vocational school, but it 


should be a receiving home and training 
“intensified” 
care during an emergency in a child's life. 
The Eastern Regional Conference of the 


center to give temporary, 


Dr 


South African peaches in! 


institution should not be 
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Drought-stricken Areas Face 
_ Better Conditions for Planting 





.C.W.Warburton, Secretary of National Re- 


lief Committee, Reviews Loan Activities 





| [Continued 


| exhausted all of their usual sources of 
credit. Each of these farmers gives as 
security a first lien on crops he intends to 
plant. He submits, also, his plan of farm- 
ing for the season for approval. 
must include feed crops for his livestock 
and a garden to supply food for the family. 


Another relief appropriation was one of 
$2,000,000 included in the Agricultural Ap- 
propiation Act, for loans to farmers in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama, who, while they 
had fair to good crops in 1930, were so 


heavily in debt because of storm or 
drought losses in 1929 that they are 
unable to finance their operations this 


year. Loans are being made from this 
fund in parts of all five of these States, 
the areas in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia including nearly all the 
counties in which loans are not being 
made from the $45,000,000 appropriation 
because of drought or storm losses in 1930. 

In other legislation, Congress appropri- 
ated $20,000,000, of which half has been 
set aside for loans to agricultural credit 
corporations, and the other half for re- 
habilitation loans. The _ rehabilitation 
loans include food and clothing for the 
family and other necessary items. These 
are being handled in much the same way 
as seed loans. Applications for rehabil- 
itation loans are increasing rapidly, al- 
though the money has been available only 
a few weeks. 

Then there is the farmer who has ac- 
ceptable security but is unable to get 
credit because of local credit conditions. 
The money available for loans to credit 
corporations will help in such cases. 
Early this week, checks went out to assist 
in the financing of five such corporations, 
one each in Missouri, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Alabama. 


Development of Credit 


Organizations Sought 


It is hoped that this fund will not only 
serve the purposes of immediate relief 
but that it will foster a permanent and 
sound development of credit corporations 
and livestock loan companies for the com- 
munities in which these loans are being 
made. The work of investigating the ap- 
plications is being done by a State agri- 
cultural credit loan advisory committee 
in each State. 

A series of conferences is now under 
way in the requirements of 40 counties in 
Oklahoma, in connection with which a 
new credit plan for stockmen is bein de- 
veloped. For information on these agri- 
cultural credit loans, write to your State 
loan advisory committee. You can secure 
the address from your county agricultural 
agent or direct from the Agricultural 
Credit Division of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 

The strain upon credit resources of 
southern communities imposed by the com- 
bination of short crops and low prices 
also has emphasized the need for getting 
the maximum use out of the credit assets 
of each community. With both business 
and farming demanding extended credits 
on smaller assets, southern communities 
are looking for every legitimate source of 
sound financing. By forming agricultural 
credit corporations with the assistance of 
loans from the special congressional ap- 
propriation, and by discounting farmer 
paper with the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, the strain of financing farming in 
southern communities can be lessened, and 
at the sam? time more credit can be made 
available for business men. 


The National Drought Relief Commit- 
tee realizes, however, that the most effec- 
tive relief after all is not that of govern- 
ment aid but the generous efforts being 
made by local individuals and organiza- 
tions to meet the needs of farmers and 
their families through both loans and 
gifts. Every report of the drought relief 
work which I receive contains examples 
|of this sort of help. The more fortunate 
farmers outside the drought area, in in- 
creasing numbers, are coming to the aid 
of their fellow farmers in need. Idaho 
farmers loaded and shipped 76 carloads 
of food, to farmers in Arkansas and other 
| southern States. Besides the famous Idaho 
potatoes these 76 cars contained flour 
wheat, onions, apples, canned fruits, cured 
| meats and vegetables of all kinds. 


The farmers of another State outside 
the drought area, New York, last month 
loaded 57 cars with more than 1,000 tons 
of food and shipped it to counties in 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Virginia 
which are suffering a severe food short- 
age. Much of the trucking necessary in 
loading these cars was done under very 
unfavorable weather conditions. For in- 
stance, some of the produce even had to 
be brought to the road in hand sleds and 
there loaded on bob sleds. From St. Louis 
County, Minn., comes the story of some 
real relief work done by the boys and girls 
of 22 potato clubs. These farm children 
donated 400 bushels of potatoes raised on 
their own small patches to be sent to 
drought sufferers in Arkansas. 

As Spring advances the small store of 
food available in many farm families is 
| becoming exhausted and the problem be- 
comes more and more serious. The magni- 
tude of this problem is indicated by the 
number of counties recently reporting 2 
serious food shortage. From Arkansas 
75 counties; Kentucky, 102; Mississippi, 32; 
Tennessee, 25; Texas, 50; and so on down 
the list of drought States, each reporting 
a serious food shortage in many counties 
which must be met by local agencies and 
the National Red Cross. 


School Lunch Constitutes 
Practical Relief Work 

One very practical piece of relief work 
is the school lunch served to the school 
children in practically every county where 
the food shortage is acute. In Arkansas 
about 700 schools are serving 30,000 white 
children through the cooperation of the 
Red Cross, county home demonstration 
agents, parent-teacher associations, and 
other organizations. In this same State, 
more than 250 colored schools are serv- 
ing nearly 5,000 pupils. In Johnson 
County, the work is being largely dGne 
by girls enrolled in the food clubs con- 
ducted by the agricultural 
service. 

To aid with the food supply, more early 
Spring gardens than ever before are be- 
ing planted in the South. Take for ex- 
ample, the work being done in West Car- 
roll Parish, Louisiana. Here 10,000 pounds 
of garden seed have been distributed by 
the Red Cross to 2,500 families in the 
parish, who are without food or resources 
to produce food. 

Following the distribution of Red Cross 
seed, agricultural extension agents in 


Women’s Hours Discussed 


“Need women work these hours?” asks 
the Department of Labor, in pointing out 
that the average working week for 76,393 
industrial women in North Carolina was 
158.5 hours during the two-year period 
from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930. The 


| 


Child Welfare League of America reached |length of the working week was given 
pp inis conclusion recently at Baltimore, Md 


(Department of Labor.) 


by the State Child Welfare Commission. 
(Department of Labor.) 


This | 





from Page 1.] 


| fa 


| milies in planning and planting the gar- 


|0f food for the coming year. 
| onstration agents give instruction not only 
in gardening, but in the use of garden 
vegetables and in the preservation of any 
surplus for use next Winter. In Arkan- 
Sas groups of land owners are meeting 
together to discuss the food problems of 
their tenants and share croppers. Many 
of them agree to have every tenant plant 
a garden and are doing their best to 
encourage a healthful diet among their 
tenants. Alabama also reports that many 
of the needy tenant farmers are being 
ae over this emergency by their land- 
ords. 


Priority in Purchase 


Of Pulpwood Given 


Another exceedingly practical form of 
drought relief was recently begun in 
Jackson Parish, La. A commercial paper 
company agreed to give priority in the 
purchase of pulpwood to farmers who 
suffered crop losses through the drought. 
Applications for priority are made to the 
county agricultural agent. The company 
pays cash forsthe pulpwood and accepts 
delivery where most convenient. This may 
be either at the mill or on a railroad 
siding. This offers farmers a_ splendid 
opportunity to obtain some cash income 
at a time when there are few crops to 
sell. 

One of the big problems left in the wake 
of the drought continues to be where and 
how to get feed for the livestock. Mis- 
Sissippi reports at least 90 per cent of the 
people without feed for their livestock. 


| den so as to obtain the maximum amount | 
Home dem- | 
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Spokane Wholesale Trade | 
Totals 116 Millions a Year 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Spokane, | 
Wash., exceeds $116,000,000 annually. The 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 159 
wholesalers proper in Spokane in 1929) 
amounted to $52,091,186. Those whole-| 
salers employed 2,049 men and women, | 
paid them $3,501,892 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $8,- 
375,336. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 65 establishments in the Spo- 
kane wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 


| tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 


“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total valume of business transacted by 
these establishments amounted to $64,737,- 
157 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 1.735 men and women, paid 
them $2,815,650 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $2,561.200. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Spokane 


| Wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $116,- 


In Arkansas, practically all feed supplies | 


are exhausted and the practice of grazing 
mules half a day and working them half 
a day will be widely used this year. Ten- 
nessee reports only about 50 per cent of 
the normal amount of home-grown feed 
available and that Tennessee farmers 
have been forced to get along with rough- 
age for livestock of poor quality and much 
below real animal requirements. 

This condition is being somewhat re- 
lieved by the money from seed loans which 
can also be used for feed for stock and 
by other loans that are being made to 
farmers. Large acreages of early forage 
crops, such as oats, soy beans, lespedeza 
and sorghum are already in the ground 
or will be planted soon, and will begin to 
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extension | 


©1931, Liccerr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 


828,343. —Issued by Bureau of the Census. 


offer some aid in feeding livestock before 
many weeks. 

All in all, April finds the situation in 
the drought areas of the South more en- 
couraging, with an early and for the most 
part favorable planting season and enough 
rain for surface moisture. The _ subsoil, 
however, 3; still dry in some sections and 
rain and more rain is needed to make up 
for last year’s shortage. In one way or 
another, farmers are getting funds to fi- 
nance their Spring plantings. And last, 
but not least, the situation is being 
brightened by the renewing hopes of the 
farmers of the drought area and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness which has never 
been exceeded in any emergency. 


Situation Encouraging 
For Planting Season 


If there is any moral to be drawn from 
the drought catastrophe, it is the wisdom 
of the “safe farming” program advocated 
by local and State extension workers in 
the South. Seldom has it been so clearly 
demonstrated that ample supplies of food 
stuffs for the family and of feeds for the 
farm animals must be a first considera- 
tion in planning the season's cropping 
program. 

(The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered by Dr. Warburton 
on April 3 over the “Dirie network” 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem.) 


New Academy to 
For Officers in Coast Guard 


Meet Need 











| 


Cost Limit Is $2,500,000; Corner Stone Will 
Be Laid at Ceremonies on May 15 





Shortage of officers in the Coast Guard, | 





environs in Connecticut. The buildings 


aggravated by increased demands made) will include structures Providing quarters 


upon the service during recent years, is| 
expected to be reduced extensively as a 
rsult of construction and operation of the 
new Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Conn., Commander C. H. Jones, stated 
orally April 2 at Coast Guard headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. 

The corner stone of the new academy, he 
said, will be laid May 15 in the presence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and offi- 
cers of the service. 

The academy will have facilities for 
training 200 cadets, as contrasted with the 
total of 133 now in training. In addi- 
tion, the present three-year course is to 
be superseded by a four-year course, the 
change to become efiective when the new 
class of cadets enters the academy next 
Fall, Commander Jones stated. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able on behalf of the Coast Guard as fol- 
lows: 

The shortage of officers in the Coast 
Guard, especially in the lower grades, is 
a matter of comparatively long standing. 
It is improbable that the number of en- 
signs in service ever has reached the au- 
thorized total. 

One of the elements contributing to this 
condition in recent years has been the 
comparatively limited facilities for train- 
ing available at the present academy. 


Only 384 Officers 
Now in Service 

The situation is well pictured by figures 
showing the number of officers in the serv- 


ice at the beginning of the current year 
to have been 384, while 590 is the author- 


| ized number. 


, tion 


A few years ago, the courses of instruc- 
for engineering and line activities 
were combined at the academy, with the 


result that the need for additional fa- 
cilities became yet more acute 
Contract for construction of the new 


academy buildings has been awarded to 
Murch Bros., St. Louis, Mo., calling for 
expenditure of $1,818,000, and requiring 
completion within 600 days following Jan. 
21, 1931. 

Congressional legislation has set the 
limit of cost at $2,500,000, of which total 
$1,640,000 was made immediately avail- 
able by a measure passed Feb. 23, 1931. 

It is contemplated that the buildings 
shall be of the colonial type of architec- 


ture, considered especially fitting for the the Coast 


| 


for cadets and enlisted men, an engineer- 
ing building, an administration building 
and a gymnasium. In addition, plans 
call for a wharf and boat house, a power 
house, a storehouse, and officers’ quarters. 


The site of the new academy will over- 
look the Thames River and the City of 
New London, being a comparatively short 
distance from the location of the present 
academy. 


New Site Located 
On Thames River 


The Fort Trumbull Reservation. on 
which the present academy is located, 
was obtained from the War Department, 
the academy being moved fron: Arundel 
Cove, Md., to that point in 1910. 


The first two classes of cadets were 
trained on board the schooner-rigged cut- 
ter “Dobbin” with headquarters at New 
Bedford, Mass. The first cadet appointed 
under the provisions for establishment of 
a special course of training to develop 
commissioned officers for the Coast Guard 
was given his appointment Jan. 4, 1877. 


In 1878 the bark “Chase” supplanted 
the “Dobbin” and, under the system that 
then prevailed, made a foreign cruise with 
the cadets each Summer, being tied up at 
New Bedford the remaining portion of 
each year, with the cadets continuing to 
live on ship where they pursued the pre- 
scribed course of study and recitations 

The “Chase” was out of commission 
from 1890 to 1894, when it was length- 
ened to provide quarters for twice as many 
cadets as it previously accommodated. 

In 1895 the practice of spending Winter 
months at New Bedford was discontinued 
and for the next few years the ship 
cruised extensively In European and West 
Indian waters, laying up at various south- 
ern ports of the United States to provide 
the academic courses to be followed 

In the Fall of 1900 permanent Winter 
quarters were established at Arundel 
Cove, Md., where, for the first time in the 
history of the Coast Guard, efforts were 
made to provide shore facilities for the 
school. 

In 1907 the “Chase’ was finally placed 
out of commission after having made 15 


sands of miles up and down the Atlantic 
coast. A majority of the line officers of 
Guard on the active list a 




























































ye you meet me in the citys crowded canyons” 


Along the invisible lanes of the air, or among jostling thousands in the 


city’s streets . . . it’s all the same to. Chesterfield. For here’s a cigarette that 


goes everywhere, and that sastes right anywhere. Milder and better tobaccos 


—nothing else—that’s what you saste in Chesterfield. And, thanks to the 


“cross-blend,” all of that mild, good taste and aroma is retained! 


F OR NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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Wholesale Trade Reveiw 
Made in South Bend, Ind. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 


‘ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
leates that wholesale trade in South Bend, 


Ind., exceeds $35,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 89 
wholesalers proper in South Bend in 1929 
amounted to $29,360,346. Those whole- 
salers employed 912 men and women, paid 
them $1,792,644 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value $2,905,191. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 22 establishments in the South 
Bend wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank:sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middiemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $10,617,- 
771 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 463 men and women, paid 
them $992,437 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $866,485. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the South Bend 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $39,- 
978,127.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


decade ago received their cadet training 
aboard the little vessel. 

The “Chase” was supplanted by 
“Itasca.” Sol 

Conditions which have arisen within the 
last 20 years have greatly increased the 
scope and volume of instruction needed 
to train cadets to becorre officers in the 
Coast Guard. It is largely these develop- 
ments of recent years that now brought 
about plans for the new academy, con- 
struction of which will begin this year. 

In other decades, it was unusual for the 
Coast Guard to receive a call for assistance 
from a ship 400 or 500 miles from the 
coast. Now, with shipping facilities 
greatly improved, marine transportation 
has become much faster and more com- 
plicated, with the result that calls are 
made upon the Coast Guard to venture 
much greater distances to answer calls of 
distress than previously was the case. _ 

Work of the Coast Guard in prevention 
of smuggling also has increased, and this 
naturally has been a factor in need for an 
increased officer personnel ; 

It is not planned that the course of in- 
struction to be carried on at the new 
academy will be extended to any degree 
by addition of new subjects to the curricu- 
lum. Rather, the present training system 
will be extended and intensified. This 
will be accomplished largely by the ex- 
tension of the training period and by 
means of new equipment which will be 
housed in the new structures. 


the 


“Tye flown with the Pathfinders of the Air 


—says Chesterfield 












































They Satisfy 
—that’s Why! 
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On Rents Paid by 





Federal Levy Is Applied to 
Transaction Allegedly De- 
signed to Avoid State 
Property Tax 





Cuicaco, ILL. 


NOWLAND REALTY COMPANY 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. — 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4380. 

Petition for review of decision of Board | 
of Tax Appeals. : 
Before ALSCHULER, Evans and Sparks, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 11, 1931 

Petitioner, an Indiana _ corporation, 
seeks to exclude from its gross taxable 
income for each of the years 1924 and 
1925, $7,000 paid to it by the sole owner} 
of its common stock, under a lease of| 
its realty. This realty was its only asset. 
In 1923, Schmidt was the owner of the 
realty and upon it he desired to borrow | 
$70,000. A so-called investment company | 
agreed to advance the money in return) 
for which it was to secure preferred stock | 
in a corporation to be formed. 

On June 20, 1923, petitioner was in-| 
corporated under the laws of Indiana 
with an authorized capital stock of $105,- 
000 consisting of 1,050 shares of a par) 
value of $100 each. Thirty-five thousand | 
dollars was common stock and $70,000 was} 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
All of the common stock was issued to| 
Schmidt, in consideration of his transfer | 
to petitioner of the aforementioned real) 
property. 

Petitioner then transferred to the in- 
vestment company all of its preferred 
stock for which it received 92'2 per cent 
of its par value. The preferred stock 
was to be retired as follows: $7,000 on 
Jan. 1 of each of the years from 1925 to 
1928 inclusive; $9,000 each on Jan. 1, 1929, | 
and Jan. 1, 1930, and $20,000 on Jan. 1,| 
1931. The corporate charter expired Jan. 
1, 1931, the date of the expiration of the 
lease to Schmidt. The lease provided 
that Schmidt pay as rental the afore- 
stated amounts fixed for retirement of 
the lessor’s preferred stock and also pay 
all taxes and expenses connected with the) 
property. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that 
the payments by Schmidt to the corpo- 
ration were part of its taxable income. 


Deal Claimed To Be Loan 


Evans, C. J.: Petitioner contended that | 
the organization of petitioner and the} 
concurrent leasing of the property to} 
Schmidt were for the sole purpose of 
procuring the desired loan; that this pur- | 
pose was effected through the issuance | 
and sale of the preferred stock; that the 
obligation to repay the loan by retiring 
the preferred stock in installments cor- 
responded with. the obligation of a mort- 
gagor to make serial repayments of the) 
borrowed principal; and lastly, that the| 
payments made by him constituted ad- 
ditional capital contributions and not 
items of current income to the corpora- 
tion. In other words, petitioner argued 
that the corporate financing was a loan 
in the disguise of a preferred stock is- 
sue; and that we should ignore the form 
of the transaction and look to its sub- 
stance and hold that the payments were 
not income. 


Petitioner relies on Arthur R. Jones 
Syndicate v. Commissioner, 23 F. (2d) 833. 
In that case the organizer of the syndi- 
cate sought a loan when unable to sell 
all the certificates of the syndicate. The 
lender demanded the usurious rate of 14 
per cent. To avoid the Illinois usury law 
the syndicate’s stock set-up was changed 
and a first preferred stock issue bearing 
a 14 per cent dividend was issued to the 
loaner. 

The court considered two questions: 
(a) Was the transaction between the 
lender and the syndicate a loan? and (b) 
Should the taxpayer be permitted to show 
the true relationship of the parties? This 
court answered both questions in the af- 
firmative. The sole basis for that deter- 
mination was the fact that the parties 
were seeking to evade the usury law, and 
the court, as it always will do, permitted 
the borrower to show the true character 
of the transaction. The court said: 

“But the better reasoning sustains the 
view that a borrower whose necessi- 
ties lead him to the door of the 
usurer may always show—by evidence ali- 
unde the contract-—the real character of | 
the transaction. The very necessities of 
the borrower who pays a usurious rate of 
interest make it necessary for courts to 
admit his oral testimony to dispute his 
written word. * * * We therefore con- 
clude that a taxpayer who borrows money 
at a usurious rate of interest and who. 
to conceal the usury, is compelled to exe- 
cute a document which does not correctly 
Gescribe the relationship of the parties, 
may, as against the Government, disclose 
true relationship of debtor and cred- 
itor.” 








Law Evasion Alleged 


The transaction there consummated was 
for the purpose of evading the usury law 
and violating it by subterfuge. In the 
instant case the parties were not violat- 
ing the mortgage tax law but were merely 
evading it and the evasion resulted in no 
illegal consequences. There is no duty 
upon the court to look through the form 
of the corporation to prevent an at-| 
tempted evasion of the State taxing law, 
when the.evasion is not illegal—at least 
for the purpose of aiding a borrower who 
une himself burdened with an income 
ax. 

The borrower was a party to the plan | 
to dodge the State tax, and, therefore, is | 
in no position to demand the court's aid 
in evading the Federal income tax, which | 
resulted from the evasion of the State! 
tax. In avoiding the personal property | 
tax collector, he found himself in the; 











ompany Taxed Seizure o f Brewery For Illegal 


Withdrawal of Beer Sustained 


Ofticer as Lessee Evidence in Case Found to Justify Procedure 
Of Federal Officers Without Warrant 





New York, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 
Excetsion BREWING, INC., AND PULASKI 
HoLpiInG Co. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

Appeal from decree of District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York vacat- 
ing an attachment and dismissing a 
libel for the forfeiture of certain per- 
sonal’ property seized under section 
3453 of the Revised Statutes (26 U. S. 
C. section 1185). 

Howarp W. Ame tt, United States Attorney, 
Herpert H. KELLOGG, J. BERTRAM WEG- 
MAN, and EMANUEL Bustick, Assistant 
United States Attorneys for libellant- 
appellant; Louis J. CasTeLtano for 
claimants-appellees. 

Before L. Hanp, CHASE and Mack, Circuit 
Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


On August 7, 1930, the Prohibition Ad- 
ministration for the district in which the 
property was located received information 
that the police of New York City had en- 
tered a garage located at 876 DeKalb 
Ave., Brooklyn, and found two large trucks 
each loaded with about 135 beer barrels, 


two smaller trucks each loaded with a) 
racking | 


machine; that while the police were at the | 


complete four-arm Schlangen 
premises four other large trucks, each 
loaded with aproximately 135 beer barrels, 
had driven in and 17 men had been ar- 
rested. 

Investigation disclosed that the garage 
was a one-story brick building about 100 
feet deep with a frontage of approxi- 
mately 75 feet on DeKalb Ave. It had 
skylights which had been completely 
boarded up and all the windows had been 


| covered with sheet steel bolted to the win- 


dow frames. It had three-inch sliding 
doors in which there were no windows 
and these doors were set in concrete 
grooves about six inches deep. When the 
doors were shut there was no way of 
looking into the garage at all. Ventilation 
was had by means of blowers. 


Evidence Disclosed as 


Result of Inspection 

What looked like a water drain in the 
floor proved to have in it a brass pipe 
with a hose connection and near it lay a 
hose of the kind known as brewery hose 
which was connected to a pressure gauge 


\to be used with one of the racking ma- 


‘Board of Tax Appeals 


Announces’ Decisions 


Promulgated April 3, 1931 
Ida Wolf Schick. Docket No. 16067. 

Income. Rents and income from 
property were impounded in the hands 
of a receiver during litigation to deter- 
mine the true owner thereof. Held, 
that the receiver was a fiduciary who 
should have filed returns and paid 
the tax on such income. Held, further, 
that when the funds were released 
and paid over to petitioner in 1922, 
they were not an item of income to 
her in that year. 

Deduction for taxes on real estate. 
The petitioner, a life tenant, during 
the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, paid 
taxes upon real estate, using borrowed 
money for that purpose. She repaid 
the borrowed money in the year 1922. 
Held, that the deduction for taxes paid 
must be claimed and allowed for the 
year in which paid and not for the 
year in which the borrowed money was 
repaid. 

Capital expenditures. During the 
years under review the petitioner paid 
various expense items as the cost to 
her of defending litigation in respect 
to her title to the property held 
as a life tenant. She also paid cost 
of replacing a sidewalk in front of 
the property and of replacing a fur- 
nace for heating the building on the 
property. Held, that each of these 
three classes of payments are capital 
expenditures and she, being a life 
tenant, may have the benefit of a de- 
duction of such expenditures spread 
over the period from the year in which 
the items were paid to the end of the 
time when her estimated life estate 
would end, or, in the matter of the 
sidewalk and furnace, over the period 
of the useful life of such improvements 
whichever is shorter. 


Central National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Docket No. 22614. 

Held that when unearned premium 
reserves of an insurance company are 
released to the general corporate uses 
they should be included in income. 


George J. Delmege, T. F. Grefe, Homer A. 
Miller. Docket Nos. 30347, 34176, 34177. 

Section 280 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 is constitutional. 

Interest on school bonds and school 
warrants held to be nontaxable income 
for the reason that such bonds and 
warrants were obligations of a political 
subdivision of a State. 


Richard deZ. Pierce and Arthur M. Beale, 
Administrators, c. t. a...of the Estate of 
D. M. James. Docket No. 36457. 

The fair market value of shares of 
stock at the date of the death of the 
decedent determined. 

Where a taxpayer in 1923 sold shares 
of stock for cash and bonds of another 
corporation, and the bonds have no 
readily realizable market value, the 
gain realized from the transaction is 
the excess of the cash received over 
the basis prescribed by the statute for 
computing gain or loss. 


Old Colony Trust Company and Charles 
K. Thurston, Administrators of the Es- 
tate of Charles J. Shugrue. Docket Nos. 
38474, 41982. 

A corporation of which the decedent 
was president and the principal stock- 
holder voted the decedent a nominal 
monthly salary at the beginning of 
each of the years 1923 and 1924, and 





hands of the Federal income tax collec- 
tor. He desired to avoid the latter's 
clutches without being remanded to the'| 
former. His position may be tragic but 
it is not appealling. 

Another difference between the Jones 
Syndicate case and the instant case 
worthy of consideration. In the Jones 
case, a syndicate, not a corporation was 
involved. A syndicate is not a corporation 
(Holmes, Federal Income Tax, sec. 132) 


and in character is somewhat like a joint | 


adventure (Bouvier, Law Dictionary). It 
can therefore be said that the court was 


not there required to obliterate the more | 


impenetrable form of a corporate entity 
in order to ascertain the true nature of 
the transaction. 

To was also contended by petitioner that 
the annual payments by Schmidt were to 
be treated as an addition to and part of 


the operating capital of the company, and | 
gula- | 


not as income. Article 544 of Re 
tions 69 and 65 provide that: 
“Where a corporation requires addi- 
tional funds for conducting its business 
and obtains such needed money through 
voluntary pro rata payments by its share- 


holders, the amounts so received being | Lillia Morris, Administratrix of the Estate 


credited to its surplus account or to a spe- 
cial capital account, such amounts will not 
be considered income, although there is 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


is | 


an additional large amount of salary 

based upon the financial condition of 

the company at the close of each year. 

The additional amount of salary voted 

in each year was paid to the decedent 
| when the corporation was in funds 
to make such payment. The decedent 
made his income-tax returns upon the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis. 
Held, that the decedent is taxable 
| upon only the amounts of salary ac- 
tually received by him during each of 
; the years. 

The corporation in 1923 issued to the 
decedent certain shares of its 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock at par 
value in payment of accumulated sal- 
ary. At the hearing counsel for the 
| respondent moved to increase the defi- 
ciency for 1923 by including in the 
decedent's taxable income for 1923 
the par value of the shares of pre- 
ferred stock paid to him as compensa- 
tion. Held, that the par value of the 
preferred stock received in 1923 is 
taxable to the decedent as salary re- 
ceived in 1923. 





of Thomas Morris, Deceased. Docket 
No. 38783. 
Held that certain alleged debts 


| were not. ascertained to be worthless 
in the taxable year. 


chines. Tanks of liquid carbonic gas were 
present and electric current was running 
through the electric control pump to these 
tanks. There were also a number of bar- 
rels containing bungs for beer barrels. 


In short, there was found all the equip- 
ment necessary for filling barrels with 
beer. A decided odor of beer came from 
the racking machine which had appar- 
ently been washed out quite recently. Beer 
was also smelled at the end of the pipe 
in the drain and it was observed that 
this pipe came in from the direction of 
the Excelsior Brewery which was on Pul- 
aski Street on the opposite side of the 
block across which on DeKalb Avenue, the 
garage was located. This brewery was be- 
ing operated to make cereal beverages 
under a permit issued in accordance with 
the provisions of Title II, section 37 of 
the National Prohibition Act. 


Representatives of the Supervisor of 
Permits, with others, went to the prem- 
ises of the Excelsior Brewery and asked 
a Mr. Mandel, the vice president and 
treasurer, if there was any objection to an 
inspection of the premises and was as- 
sured there was none. This man was 
asked who owned a garage across the 
street from the brewery and was told it 
was owned by the Pulaski Holding Com- 
pany, Inc., which also owned the brewery 
buildings. Mr. Mandel was asked if there 
was any objection to an inspection of 
the garage and stated that the title had 


| 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Regulation 
of rates—Blanket order fixing maximum rate—Reparations—Conclusiveness of rate 


established by carrier— 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, having fixed the maximum rate from all 
the points in a certain State to a particular point in another State by a blanket 
order, could not, in subsequent proceedings, determine that a rate not exceeding 
the maximum which a carrier had established for the transportation of the goods 
from a particular point in the former State was unjust and unreasonable for 
reparation purposes, since the blanket order made by the Commission in the exercise 
of its legislative rate-making power, although not res judicata, was a legislative 
fiat and as such was final, if constitutional, and not subject to review by the Com- 
mission for the purpose of awarding reparations on the basis of the carrier’s rate 
established under the order, regardless of whether the Commission, in such subse- 
quent proceedings, acts as a legislative or quasi-legislative body, or as a judicial or 


quasi-judicial body. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. v. Arizona Grocery Co.; Southern 


of rates not exceeding maximum— 





been, or was about to be, transferred to 
some one unknown to him and made no) 
objection to its inspection. | 


Provisions of Law Under 
Which Brewery Was Seized 


In the garage, two drains were discov- 
ered. They were similar to the one found 
in the garage on DeKalb Avenue, with 
the same kind of brass pipe outlet in 
each. Around each of them beer could 
be smelled. There were pipes in front 
of the garage which seemed to run under 
a patch in the pavement extending across 
toward the brewery. One of these pipes 
went up toward the garage ceiling, and 
along the ceiling to the rear where there 
was a drop line ending at a faucet. This 
was opened and about two quarts of beer, 
later found by analysis to contain 2.89 
of cent of alcohol by volume, was drawn 
off. 


To determine whether the pipe in the 


to the Pulaski Street garage, dyed water 
was poured into the pipe in the first 
garage and came out of one of the pipes | 
{in the garage on Pulaski Street. Water | 
| poured into the pipe in the other drain at 
| Pulaski Street backed up after several 
| pails were used indicating that the other | 
|end of that pipe was not open. | 


The inspection of the brewery was not 
| completed on August 7. On August 9 it! 
|; was determined to dig down through a/| 
cobble-stone sidewalk at the end of the, 
|patch in the pavement in front of the; 
brewery opposite the garage where the | 
cobblestones showed evidence of having | 
been newly laid. Permission for this was | 
duly obtained from the Bureau of High- | 
ways and when the ground was opened 
pipes apparently running out of the .brew- 
ery were uncovered. 

One of them was found by tapping that 
pipe and getting the vibration and sound | 
| transmitted by it to the uncovered part 
jin the excavation at the sidewalk, to be) 
|the brass pipe running into the garage) 
| across the street. Thereupon permission | 
| to dig up the floor in the brewery was re- 
| quested and refused. After such refusal | 
the brewery was seized under section 3453 | 
of the Revised Statutes. (26 U.S. C. A., 
section 1185.) Employes of the brewery 
were allowed to remain but no more brew- 
ing or dealcoholizing of beer and the re- 
moval of propery from the brewery was 
permitted. Section 3453 of the Revised 
Statutes provides that: 

Possession of property with intent to sell 
in fraud of law. or to evade taxes; seizure.— 
All goods, wares, merchandise, articles, or ob- 
jects, on which taxes are imposed, which shall 
be found in the possession, or custody, or 
within the control of any person, for the 
purpose of being sold or removed by him in 
fraud of the internal revenue laws, or with 
the design to avoid payment of said taxes, 
may be seized by the collector or deputy col- 
lector of the proper district, or by such other 
collector or deputy collector as may be espe- 
cially authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for that purpose, and shall 
be forfeited to the United States. And all 
raw materials found in the possession of any 
person intending to manufacture the same 
into articles of a kind subject to tax for 
the purpose of fraudulently selling such manu- 
factured articles, or with design to evade/| 
the payment of said tax; and all tools, im- 
plements, instruments, and personal prop- 
erty whatsoever. in the place or building, or 
within any yard or inclosure where such 
articles or raw materials are found, may also 
be seized by any collector or deputy collector, 
as aforesaid, and shall be forfeited as afore- 
said. The proceedings to enforce such for- 
feitures shall be in the nature of.a proceed- 
ing in rem in the district court of the United 
eee for the district where such seizure is 
made. 


| On August 11 further investigation then 
begun and continued until August 30, dis- 
| closed that the pipe in the DeKalb Ave- 
;mue garage led through the garage on 
| Pulaski Street into the brewery and by 
;}an ingenious means of concealment in 
what appeared to be sewer pipes and 
steam pipes had been brought to a point 
near the beer storage vats where it could 
| be easily connected by means of a hose 
to enable beer to be supplied at either 
|garage at will and at the same time be 
disconnected readily and give to all ex- 
|posed pipes the appearance of having 
been placed where they were for legiti- 
}mate use. 

In making the investigation after 
August 11 the floor on the brewery build- 
ing opposite the Pulaski Street garage 
| was dug up on August 26 at the doorway 
|under which the pipes entered and it was 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 





Kentucky to Penalize 


FRANKFORT, Ky., April 3. 
| The secretary of the State Tax Com- 
| mission, John W. Farmer, has announced 
;}that merchants who have failed to file 


drain at the DeKalb Avenue garage ran | 


Delay in Sales Tax Reports, 


Pacific Co. et al. v. Same; C. C. A. 9, No. 6284, March 23, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Regulation 
of rates—Blanket order fixing maximum rate—Determination as to reasonableness 


A blanket order of the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing the maximum rate 
from all the points in a State to a point in another State was in legal effect a 
determination that any rate from any point in the former State to such point in 
the latter State would be just and reasonable, if not in excess of the maximum rate 
fixed by such order of the Commission, and did not require the carrier by its pub- 
lished tariffs to fix a rate which would be in fact just and reasonable, and which 
could be held unjust and unreasonable for reparations purposes in subsequent pro- 
ceedings by the Commission, on the theory that the rate was fixed by the carrier 
and not by the Commission, since subdivision 1 of section 15 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, empowering the Commission to “determine and prescribe what will 
be the just and reasonable individual or joint rate * * * or the maximum or mini- 
mum” rates to be charged by the carrier, requires the Commission to make the 
maximum and minimum rates fixed by it “just and reasonable,” since such phrase 
applies throughout the entire sentence in so far as it involves rate making. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. v. Arizona Grocery Co.; Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. v. Same; C. C. A. 9, No. 6284, March 23, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and selizure—Seizure of liquor without warrant—Right of 
officer to investigate use of vacant barn— 


Where a sheriff, who knew that the buildings on a certain farm were vacant and 
had not been occupied for some time, saw lights in the barn and automobiles 
standing in front of it, while traveling along a road 150 feet from the barn between 
10:30 and 11 o'clock at night, and where he discovered, as he entered the barn- 
yard, that the automobiles were not occupied and that the door of the barn was 
open and that a dance was in progress in the barn, he had a right to enter and 


possession. 


Probable cause—Brewery equipment— 





seize intoxicating liquor which he saw in the owner's possession, although he was 
without a warrant and the dance was a private one to which he had not been 
invited, since the circumstances were such that he had a right, as an officer of the 
law, to investigate to ascertain whether the barn was being used without authority 
for an unlawful purpose, and, having entered the barn for the purpose of making 
such investigation, he had the right to seize the liquor which he saw in the owner's 


Oregon v. Walker; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1634, March 10, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INTERNAL REVENUE—Forfeitures—Validity of seizure—Seizure without warrant— 


Federal officers who knew that there were beer barrels and the necessary equip- 
ment for filling the barrels with beer in a garage, that the garage was so constructed 
as to permit whatever was done inside it to be done secretly, that a pipe in a drain 
in the floor of the garage had contained beer, that such pipe led to the drain in 
another garage across the street from a brewery which had a permit to manufacture 
cereal beverages, that illegal beer had been drawn from the drain in such other 
garage, that a pipe from such garage ran under the pavement in the street across 
to or at least just outside the brewery premises, that beer was being manufactured 
in the brewery, and that vats therein contained beer, had reasonable cause to 
believe that the brewery company had possession of illegal beer on its premises 
for the purpose of sale or removal in fraud of the internal revenue laws, or with 


the design to avoid the payment of the taxes, and, having entered the premises 
with the consent of the company, had the right, without a warrant, to search the 
premises, and on discovery that illegal beer was being withdrawn in violation of 
the terms of the permit, to seize the equipment for forfeiture under the internal 


revenue laws.—United States v. Excelsior Brewery, Inc., et al. 


Daily, 288, April 4, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 2.)—6 U. S. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Subject matter for patent monopoly— 
Quality of purity of vanadium or its ductility is a quality of a natural product 


and as such is not patentable——In re Marden and Rich. 


Daily, 288, April 4, 1931. 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. 





PATENTS—Ductile vanadium claims refused— ; 
Marden and Rich application for Ductile Vanadium and Method of Producing 
Same, claims 9 to 12 and 14 to 19 of application refused—In re Marden and Rich. 


April 4, 1931. 


4, 1931. 


is C 


Trial and 





E-588. The Highland Milk Condensing Co. 
(On new trial by plaintiff.) 


J-548. Swayne Edward Palmer. 
J-603. Laurence H. Lucker. 
J-389. Bryant & Detweiler Company. 
E-383. Brigg & Turivas, Inc. 

| E-353. The Delaware Tribe of Indians. 
J-370. Christensen Machine Co. 
K-319. The Ohio Oil Company. 
L-5. Alexander Fraser. 


J-646. Whitlock Coil Pipe Company. 
| K-357. Whitney Bodden Shipping Co. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 


J-366. E. J. Cross Company. (Calendared 
by court.) 
F-102. United Cigar Stores Co. of America. 


(Calendared by court.) 


H-36. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
(Calendared by court.) 


L-50. Nestle’s Food Co., Inc. (Calendared 
by court.) 

C-287. Laura T. Pancoast. (Calendared by 
court.) 


H-349. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
(Calendared by court.) 

J-575. Union Trust Co. of Detroit, trustee 
|of Deming Jarves. (Calendared, by court.) 
E-567. Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply 
|Co. (On mandate of the Supreme Court.) 





their 1930 sales tax reports will be pen- 
alized unless such reports are made 
| within a reasonable time. Approximately 
| 18,000 returns have been filed, although 
50,000 blanks were sent out, it was ex- 
plained. 


Federal court injunction are entitled to a 
delay in filing the report, Mr. Farmer de- 
| clared. 


‘Oklahoma Senate Passes 
Net Income Tax Measure 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., April 3. 
| The Oklahoma Senate has passed the 
net income tax bill (H. 480) with a num- 
|}ber of amendments, including a cut in 
| the proposed rate. The bill as passed pro- 
| vides a rate of 2 per cent up to $10,000 
}on the net income of individuals and 
corporations, 3 per cent from $10,000 to 
$20,000 and 4 per cent above $20,000. The 
House which passed the original bill with 
rates ranging from 1 to 10 per cent has 
refused to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 








Only those merchants protected by the | 


E-154. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
court.) 

E-360. James V. Martin. (Calendared by | 
court.) 
| E-374. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
| court.) 
| -385. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
| court.) 

E-446. James V. Martin. (Calendared by | 
| court.) 

E-453. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
| court.) | 
| H-561. Columbia Axle Company. 


ared by court.) 
E-260. Acme Operating Corporation. (Calen- 
| dared by court.) 


|i 


| J-446. Oxford Paper Company. (Calendared 
' by court.) 

J-654. Marguerite H. Stanley. (Calendared 
by court.) 

K-138. William B. Hetfield. 

H-281. Northern Pacific R. R. Co. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 
| K-363. R. L. Montague. (Calendared by 
court.) 


j= 


| Hig 


her Tax on Gasoline 


| Favored by Maine House, 


F-378. William A. Jamison/et al., etc. (Cal- | 


endared by court.) 
| H-6. Rumford Chemical Works. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 

H-25. Grand Union Tea Company. (Calen- 
dared by court.) @| 


alend 
By United States Court of Claims 


The United States Court of Claims has announced its calendars for its April ses 
sions, which begin on April 6. Each item in the calendars shows the number of the 
| case, its title, and the name of the claimant. The trial calendar follows: 

+ pices . 


(C. C. P. A.) —6 U. S. Daily, 288, April 4, 1931. 





PATENTS—Ductile uranium claims refused— 
Marden application for Ductile Uranium and Method of Producing Same, claims 
18 to 32 of application refused.—In re Marden. 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 288, 





Federal Taxation 


ACCOUNTING—Allocation of income and deductions—Loan on real estate secured 
by preferred stock instead of bond—Rent received by corporation from stockholder— 

Amounts constructively received as rental by a corporation as lessor from its 
president as lessee, pursuant to the terms of a written lease entered into between 
them, constituted rent to the corporation; rule held applicable where corporation 
was organized by its president in order to obtain a loan on property’ in Indiana 
by the use of preferred stock rather than bonds, thus avoiding the State property 
tax.—Nowland Realty Co. v. Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 7.) —6 U.S. Daily, 288, April 


ars 


aeiial | 


by court.) 

L-144. William Rummeyer. 
court.) 

L-149. Tom William. (Calendared by court.) 


(Calendared by 


D-324. Wm. S. Casselman, recvr. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 
F-124. Franco-American Construction Co. 


(Calendared by court.) 


were ordered to the April Law Calendar: 
C-1006. L. Brabandt et al., etc. 
C-1007. A. DeBrouchere. 





C-1008. Magasins Eng. Schmidt & Co. 
C-1009. Hermann DuPasquier et al. 
C-1010. C. Jussiant et al. 

. Jeanne Legrange et al. 

. L. Brandt et al. 

. Am Vermeulen. 

3. Henri Dewert. 

. Edouard Devriendt et al. 

. Gaston R. Schul. 

. Carl Rensing. 

. J. A. L. Van Nuland et al 

. C. Jussiant et al. 

D-19. M. & J. Caron Freres. 
Additional cases in the law calendar 





(Calen- | 


| L-143. Charles J. Richardson. (Calendared | 


are: 

L-252. The National Surety Company. 
mutrrer.) 

L-153. Jessie Norweli Hills, ext. of Alfred K 
Hills, dec. (Demurrer.) 

L-129. The Denver Rockdrill ,Mfg. Co. (De- 
murrer.) 

M-8. John T. Stone. «(Demurrer.) 

M-9. William A. Patterson et al. (Demurrer.) 


(De- 


M-28. Louis Horkheimer. (Domurrer.) 
F-371. The Creek Nation. (Demurrer.) 
L-168. The Creek Nation. (Demurrer.) 


Calendars, April 6, 1931 


Call of rules to show cause 

Call of the law calendar for April 

Call of the trial calendar for April. 

Law calendar for the day: L-252, The Na- 
tional Surety Co.; L-153, Jessie Norwell Hills, 


ext. of Alfred K. Hills, dec.; L-129; The Den- 
| ver Rockdrill Mfg. Co.; M-8, John T. Stone; 
| M-9, William A. Patterson et al.; M-28, 
| Louis Horkheimer; F-371, The Creek Nation; 
L-168. The Creek Nation. 

Trial calendar for the day: E-588, The High- 


H. 
J-389, 


Lucker; 
Bryant 


Laurence 
Pipe Co.; 


ward Palmer; J-603, 


| J-646, Whitlock Coil 


Aucusta, ME., April 3.) & Detwiler Co.; E-383, Briggs & Turivas, Inc.; 
| The bill (H. 1117) proposing an increase | E-353, The Delaware Tribe of Indians; J-370 


in the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents has | 


| been passed by the House and Senate. 





K-319, The Ohio 
K-138, Wil- 


| Christensen Machine Co.; 
Oil Co.; L-5, Alexander Fraser; 


‘liam B. Hetfield. 








land Milk Condensing Co.; J-548, Swayne Ed-@ 
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Patent Claims Relating to Quality 


DEN AND MALCOLM N. RICH. 


Pat. Appl. No. 2632. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Serial No. 796. 

| Max F. Reces (RAYMOND Jones of coun- 


sel), for appellants; T. A. HOosTETLER 
(Howarp S. Mutter of counsel), for 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and 


BLanpD, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 25, 1931 

Bianp, Judge—From a decision of the 
|Board of Appeals of the United States 
Patent Office, affirming the decision of 
the examiner, refusing to allow claims 9 
| to 12, inclusive, and 14 to 19, inclusive, on 
|the ground that the claims defined noth- 
ing inventive over the prior art, the appli- 
|cants have appealed here. Claims 9 to 12 
|are for a method of producing ductile 
| vanadium, and claim 9 is regarded as illus- 
| trative of the method claims. Claims 14, 
115, 16, 17, 18, and 19 are article claims 
and these with claim 9 are as follows: 

9. The method of preparing ductile vanadium 
which comprises reducing an oxide of vana- 
dium to form vanadium powder, slowly heat- 
| treating the vanadium in a high vacuum until 
} substantially all the adsorbed and absorbed 
gases are removed, and then fusing said 
| powder to remove any hydrogen remaining. 

14. A coherent homogeneous ductile body of 
vanadium. 

15. A pure ductile homogeneous body of 
vanadium. 

16. A wire formed of ductile vanadium. 

17. A filamentary conductor of ductile va- 
nadium. . 

18. An electrode formed of ductile vanadium. 

19. A form of vanadium which is ductile 
and homogeneous. 


|Patent on Product as- 


|\Well as Process Claimed 
The process claims relate to a proc- 


less for preparing vanadium so_ that 
it will be ductile. The metal in_ its 
ductile state may be made _ into 


filaments for use in various electrical 
arts. The process consists of taking oxide 
|of vandium and reducing the same to a 
|form of vanadium powder. This is slowly 
heat treated in a high vacuum until sub- 
| stantially all the adsorbed and absorbed 
gases are removed. The powder is then 
| fused to remove any hydrogen remaining. 
|A filament may then be formed by cold 
working the fused body of vanadium. 

It is contended by appellants that they 
were the first to produce ductile vanadium 





|metal art for many years. 


Of Metal Adjudged Not Allowable 


Result Obtained by Purifying Substance Con- 
sidered Inherent Characteristic of Prod- 
. uct Rather Than Invention 








|IN RE APPLICATION OF JOHN WESLEY Mar-|is not new in the inventive sense, and it 


being a product of nature, no one is en- 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals.| titled to a manopoly of the same. 


Pure vanadium has been known to the 
Whether it 
was produced in commercial quantities 
or whether commercial use was made of 
it is immaterial, so long as it was known 
to the art. A discussion of pure vana- 


|dium, the methods of its production and 


its uses is found in Thrope’s Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry, volume V, page 


{ 610. [1913.) 
Vanadium in composition with other 
metals has been known to exist by 


metaliurgists for more than a century, 
having been discovered by Del Rio in 1801 
in vanadinite. Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. [1925.] 

The quality of purity of vanadium or 
its ductility is a quality of a natural 
product and as such is not patentable. 
General Electric Co. v. De Forest Radio 
Co. et al., 28 F. (2d) 641. In re Marden, 
No. 2631, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, —F. 
(2d) —, decided concurrently herewith. 

In the above-cited case two of the claims 
involved were: ‘24. A wire formed of duc- 
tile tungsten” and “26. Substantially pure 
tungsten having ductility and high tensile 
strength.” Substantially the same ques- 
tion was there presented as is presented 
here, and the court held that pure tung- 
sten was an element of nature and hence 
was not patentable because the patentee, 
Coolidge did not invent it, and further- 
more held that the drawing of the tung- 
sten into wire for filament purposes was 
obvious and, therefore, not patentable. In 
the opinion the following language was 
used : 


“There are thus many elements of in- 
vention in what Coolidge did but we should 


| be careful to distinguish between the sev- 


and that they are not only entitled to, 


all of their process claims but that they 
are entitled to a patent on the article, 
ductile vanadium, in its various forms. 


| It is conceded by counsel on both sides 
oe ductile or malleable vanadium is 

nothing more or less than vanadium freed 
from all of its impurities and that all 
| pure vanadium is ductible. 


The Board of Appeals allowed certain 
|method claims relating to the method 
of producing the substantially pure metal 
powder and 
at issue 
treating process, on the references Kuzel 
et al., 1088909, March 3, 1914, and Lieb- 
mann, 1111698, Sept. 22, 1914, and also 
| referred to the patent to Von Bolton, 799- 
441, Sept. 12, 1905. In the decision of the 


rejected the method claims | 
relating to the vacuum heat-| 


Board of Appeals the following language | 


is used: 


| jected claims over these references. At- 


“We find nothing patentable in the re- | 


| tention is also called to the decision of | 


| the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 


cuit, in General Electric Co. v. DeForesg | 
p 


| Radio Co. et al.. 28 F. R. (2nd Ser.) 
| 641, in which claims exactly parallel to 
| the article claims 14 to 19, inclusive, of 
the present case were held invalid on 
grounds which are equally applicable to 
these claims. Claims 14-19, inclusive, are 
| further held unpatentable in view of this 
decision. The brief contends that the de- 
cision is not in point because the Just 
and Hanaman patent No. 1018502 dis- 
closed as prior art a coherent, homo- 
geneous, substantially pure tungsten 
filament whereas in the present case 
the prior art does not disclose vanadium 
having these characteristics. We do not 
understand that the decision was based 
upon the disclosure of Just and Hanaman 
and furthermoye it is believed that the art 
discloses substantially the same process 
as that of the application as adapted to a 
| group of metals which are equivalent to 
vanadium and if applied to vanadium the 
process of appellant, at least as de- 
fined in the claims, would result in the 
same product.” 


Article Ruled Not 
New in Inventive Sense 


We agree with the decision of the Board 
of Appeals that the appealed method 
;claims call for no patentable invention 
not disclosed in the prior cited art, and 
we furthermore agree with the decision of 
| the board rejecting the article claims. If 


eral things he did and accord invention 
only to the proper thing and the thing 
through which the art made its advance, 
and that, we think, was the method he 
disclosed for producing substantially pure 
tungsten, not the drawing of pure tung- 
sten, once obtained, into a wire. * * * 
given pure tungsten with its natural char- 
acteristics of great ductility and high 
tensile strength, the drawing of such tung- 
sten into a wire for filament purposes was 
obvious.” 


Ductility Held Inherent 


Quality of Substance 


While the counsel of appellants argues 
that the prior art is silent on ductile 
vanadium, he admits, in his brief, that 
“all metals are ductile to a greater or to 
a lesser degree,” and that the purification 
of the vanadium brings about its ductility. 
The ductility or malleability of vanadium 
is, therefore, one of its inherent char- 
acteristics and not a characteristic given 
to it by virtue of a new combination with 
other materials or which characteristic 
is brought about by some chemical reac- 
tion or agency which changes its inherent 
characteristics. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
is affirmed. 





IN APPLICATION OF 

MarDeEN. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2631. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 

Patent Office. Serial No. 2158. 

Opinion of the Court 

March 25, 1931 e 

GraHaM, Presiding Judge—The appel- 

lant has appealed from a decision of the 

Botrd of Appeals, rejecting his claims’ 18 

to 32, inclusive, of his application for 

a patent upon processes of manufacture 


RE JOHN WESLEY 


‘| of, and products of uranium. The rejected 


claims are product claims, the appellant 
having been allowed, in the Patent Office, 
certain process claims in his application, 
and which are said to fully cover the 
process by which his product is obtained. 
The appellant states that claims 18, 22, 
26, 29, 30 and 32 are typical, and they 
are here given: 

18. As a new article, ductile uranium. 

22. Uranium in wire form. 

26. A filamentary body of ductile ura- 
nium. 

29. An electrode of ductile uranium. 

30. A cathode of ductile uranium. 

32. A target of ductile uranium. 

The Board of Appeals rejected the 
claims on the reference Liebmann, No. 
1111698, of Sept. 22, 1914, and upon the 
authority of General Electric Co. v. Dee 
Forest Radio Co., 28 F (2d) 641. 

We are of opinion the rejection of these 
claims was properly made. 

Uranium is a product of nature and 
the appellant is not entitled to a patent 


|On the same, or upon any of the inherent 


natural qualities of that metal. Uranium 
was discovered in 1789 by Klaproth, in 
experimenting with pitchblende. Its quali- 


| ties have been well known for many years. 


| appellants have invented a new and use- | 


| ful process for producing pure vanadium 
they are entitled to their patent monop- 
oly of that process. But pure vanadium 


Five-year Lease Liable 
| To Alabama Filing Tax 


Monrcomery, ALA., April 3. 

A: five years’ lease is liable to the filing 
tax provided by section 21'2, Acts 1927, 
page 139, the Attorney General's office 
has ruled. 

“Such a lease, which must be in writ- 
| ing to be valid, is entitled to registration 
upon the theory that it conveys an un- 
conditional estate in the land leased,” 
the opinion explained. “It, therefore, con- 
| veyS an unconditional estate in real prop- 
erty and under the filing tax law such 
}an instrument must pay filing tax.” 

The method of determining the amount 
due. is set forth in the case entitled Reiter 
Cornolly Mfg. Co. vy. Hamlin, 144 Ala. 220, 
it was pointed out. 


J-567. John L. Alcock. (Calendared by 
court.) 

J-606. Southern Shipyard Corporation. 
(Calendared by court.) 

J-638. Charles Ward Engineering Com- 
pany. (Calendared by court.) 

K-166. M. J. Whittall Association. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 

K-471. H. Lissmer Company. (Calendared 
by court.) 

L-49. National Fire Insurance Co. (Calen- | 
dared by court.) 

E-325. The Snare and Triest Company. 
(Calendared on plaintiff's motion.) 

The law calendar follows: 

On Dec. 1, 1930, the following cases 


| 
| 





Cases in Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals Listed 


April 2, 1931 
Customs 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irving L. Lenroot. 

No. 3395. H. Boker & Cc., Inc., v. United 
States. Toys. Argued by Mr. B. A. Levett 
for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks for 
appellee 

No. 3400 


American Foundation, Inc., v. 
| United States. Carillon—Musical instruments 
Works of art. Argued by Mr. John C. Cooper 
Jr. for appellant, and by Mr. James R. Ryan 
for appellee, and by Mr. W. Curtis Bok for 
| appellant 

No. 3374. United States v. Mrs. Carrie L. 
Franklin. Bath tablets. Argued by Mr. 
Ralph Folks for appellant, and by Mr. Sid- 
ney Mandell for appellee. 

No, 3412. United States v. New York Mer- 
chandise Co. Silk handbags. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for appellant, and by Mr. Edward S. 
Sharretts for appellee. 





| trode, 


Watts Dictionary of Chemistry, published 
in 1907, Volume IV, page 821, states that 
uranium is “A lustrous, hard, silver-white 
metal” and that it “is somewhat malle- 
able.” Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry, published in 1905, Volume ZiT, 
page 893, states that uranium is “malle- 
able and silver white, resembling nickel 
in colour.” Malleability is, in some in- 
stances, as defined by Webster, synony- 
mous with ductility. There is, therefore, 
nothing new and no invention in the 
product of ductile uranium. 


Novelty Found Lacking 
In Use of Metal 


Nor can there be said to be anything 
inventive in uranium wire, or in an elec- 
cathode or target made of this 
metal. It is not claimed that these are 
new articles, not known to ws art. The 
case of General Electric Co. v. DeForest 
Radio Co., supra, involved similar claims, 
the metal in that case being tungsten. 
The claims there were substantially as 
here, as, for instance, claims 24 and 26, 
which were as follows: 

“24. A wire formed of ductile tungsten.” 

“26. Substantially pure tungsten having 
ductility and high tensile strength.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Third Circuit found, as we are here find- 
ing, that the applicant was not entitled 
to a patent upon a product of nature, or 
upon one of its qualities, and that a tung- 
sten wire was an obvious use to be made 
of tungsten. The same may be said of 
an electrode, a cathode, or a target, all 
of which are well known in the arts to 
which they belong. 

In this connection reference is hereby 
had to In re Marden et al., 18 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) —, — F (2d) ~—, decided con- 
currently herewith. 

What we have said renders it unneces- 
Sary to discuss the Liebmann reference, 
However, it may be said that this refer- 
ence discloses that the patentee, in 1914, 
obtained a process patent upon ductile 
high fusing metals, among which was 
enumerated uranium. A good deal of dis- 
cussion has arisen in this case as to 
whether the process disclosed by Liebmann 
in said patent is operable when applied 
to uranium. That question becomes im- 
material, in view of what we have here- 
tofore said. 


¢ 


The decision of the Board of Appeals @ 


is affirmed. 

























@ FE. Co.) trustees as aforesaid, their heirs, 
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* Payments Made 


PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 9 
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‘South Carolina 
Defeats Power Tax 





By Subsidiaries 


To Utility Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Income of the New 
England Company 


Vermont House Votes for Levy 
On Electricity Generated 
In State 


Cotumeia, S. C., April 3. 

The House last night killed the bill (H. 
722) proposing to levy an excise tax on 
hydroelectric power generated within the 
State. 

The House previously had voted down 
a similar measure, following which action 
a new bill with a lower tax rate was intro- 
duced. 


Of 


By Harry ,W. Hanson 
Superintendent of Insurance, State of Illinois 
Based upon observations and experience 
MontTpe ier, VT., April 3. of the Department of Trade and Com- 

The House yesterday passed a revenue merce, Division of Insurance, a number 
measure including a tax of one-half g/of corrective measures pertaining to all| 
mill on all electrical energy generated branches and activities of insurance have 
within the State. The bill now goes to been introduced for the consideration of 
the Senate. the 57th General Assembly. Each bill 
picnsyneneniabind contemplates a reflection of the best in- 

| terests and judgment of those who are 


Company Is Taxed | sisret wisi thecaminstration of the 
On Rents Paid by 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 5 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economics Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission’s investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of April 2, 
continued April 3, and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. I think that it is desirable for you 
to read into the record the details and ex- 
planation concerning those earnings, com- 
pany by company. 

A. The first item appearing under con- 





carriage of justice to the insurable inter- 
est, as well as the insurance carriers of 





Group of Corrective Measures Pertaining to All Branches 
And Activities of Underwriters Introduced With Approval 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beinc PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Datty 


Bills to Modify Insurance Regulation | 
Are Presented to Illinois Legislature 





State Insurance Division 








the terms of any policy issued by it or the, occupation and societies which limit their 
benefits or advantages promised thereby,! membership to employes of a particular 
or the dividends or shares of surplus to} city, town, business house or corporation 
be received thereon, or shall use any name|amd purely benevolent orders providing 
or title of any policy or class of policies| for limited benefits. 

misrepresenting the true mature thereof.| phe 


| a 
: Payment of endowment insurance where 
Regulation of Funds ‘ | adequate reserves are maintained there- | 
And Realty of Com panies |for. The act repeals obsolete sections and 
House Bill No. 729, Life Act: This bill in lieu thereof provides that societies op- 
contemplates the amendment of section 1; rating in accordance with the Fraternal 
of an act to regulate the investments of Act but not now authorized to so oper- 
funds and real estate holdings of insur-|&te€. may avail themselves of the provi- 
ance companies, It prohibits the invest- | Sioms of this act by complying with cer- 
ing of their capital or surplus in the stock | tain requirements within six months from 
of manufacturing companies commonly the time the act takes effect. 


new act specifically permits the ; 





Financin g of Autos 


Expands for Month 





Both Wholesale and Retail Fig- 
ures Increased Over Totals 
In January 


Wholesale and retail financing of auto- 
mobiles showed gains in February, accord- 
ing to figures made public April 4 by 
the Department of Commerce. The num- 
ber of used cars financed in February 
was larger than the February, 1930, to- 
tal, but all other figures were below the 
1930 mark. 

The February volume of wholesale fi- 
nancing increased from $40,118,654 in Jan- 
uary to $49,447,004, while the total for 
February, 1930, was $61,244,849. 

The number of cars financed at retail 


in February was 173,578, valued at $66,-| 


537,265, or an average of $383 per car. 
Of the total number, 39 per cent were new 
cars, 58.2 were used automobiles, and 2.9 
per cent were unclassified, the figures 
show. The January number was 161,873 
cars, with a monetary volume of $62,287,- 
577, or an average of $385 per car. 


More than $37,000,000 worth of new cars 


were financed at retail in February. The 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Three Insurance 


Bills Approved 
In New York State 


Legislature Passes Two Com- 
pensation Acts and One 
Measure on Title of Fire 
Policies 





AuBany, N. Y., April 3. 
| ‘The State Senate has concurred in 
amendments made by the Assembly to 
|the Fearon bill (S. Int. 1107, A. Reprint 
2430), amending subdivision 8, section 121, 
insurance law, by providing that nothing 
|in the section shall prohibit a fire insur- 
| ance corporation from issuing a form of 
| policy with a distinctive title when ap- 
| proved by the State Superintendent of 
| Insurance. The bill had previously passed 
| the Senate and had passed the Assembly 
|as amended. After being returned to the 
| Assembly, the measure will go to the Gov- 
| ernor. 





* 


tractual earnings is the amount received | 
from the Connecticut River Transmission ! 
Company, the total of which was $275,- 
510.06. This represents earnings received 
from a four-party agreement between the 
New England Power Company, of Maine, 
the Connecticut River Power Company, of 
New Hampshire, the Connecticut River 
Transmission Company, and the New Eng- 
land Company, dated June 25, 1914, andj 
superseded on May 1, 1915, by another 
agreement between the New England| 
Power Company, the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire, the 
Connecticut River Transmission Company 
and the New Englanc Company. All the 
companies named in these agreements 
were affiliated, the Connecticut River 
Transmission Company being a subsidiary 
of the New England Company. 

A. This agreement provided first, that 
the Connecticut River Transmission Com- 
pany was to take all of the energy gen- 
erated by the Connecticut River Power 
Company of New Hampshire and the» New 
England Power Company of Maine/ The 
Connecticut River Transmission Company 
was to pay to the New England Company 
all revenue from sales after deducting op- 
erating expenses. The New England Com- | 
pany was to apply the revenues so received 
to interest on bonds of the Massachusetts 
Company and sinking fund requirements 
of those bonds and all other obligations 
of the Massachusetts Company assumed 
by the New England Company, and to 
interest on the New England Company 
bonds outstanding. Then if there were 
any funds remaining the New England 
Company paid them to the Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hampshire 
and the New England Power Company of 
Maine in shares to each proportionate to 
the amount of electricity delivered by 
them respectively to the transmission com- 
pany. 


cludes the element of prejudice or a mis- 
Officer as Lessee 


Federal Levy Is Applied to 
Transaction Allegedly De- 
signed to Avoid State 
Property Tax 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
no increase in the outstanding shares of 
stock of the corporation.” 

This regulation is obviously inapplicable 
to the present case because Schmidt did 
not make these payments as a stockholder 
but as a lessee. It was a mere coinci- 
dence that he was also a stockholder. The 
cooperative apartment house cases are 
also to be distinguished from the present 
case for the same reason. It is true that 
the lessees in those cases are also stock- 
holders and that they agree in their leases 
to assessments for current expenses and 
reduction of indebtedness, but they agrec 
to be subjected only to their proportionate 
shares, which proportionate share is based 
upon the number of shares of stock they 
hold, which indicates that their liability 
arises as stockholder and not as lessee. 

As an alternative contention, petitioner 
claimed the right to have the accounts of 
the petitioner consolidated with those of 
Schmidt, its president and sole common 
stockholder, under authority of section 
240 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1924 and 
section 240 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
This section provides: 

“In any case of two or more related 
trades or businesses (whether unincorpo- 
rated or incorporated and whether organ- 
ized in the United States or not) owned 
jor controlled directly or indirectly by the 
same interests, the Commissioner may and 
|at the request of taxpayer shall, if neces- 
/sary in order to make an accurate distri- 
bution or apportionment of gains, profits 
income, deductions, or capital between or 
among such related trades or businesses, 
consolidate the accounts of such related 
trades or businesses.” 

The mandatory duty imposed upon the 
Commissioner to consolidate the accounts 
of related businesses is tempered by the 
proviso that he need do so only if it is 
necessary to make an accurate distribu- 
tion or apportionment of gains, profits, 
etc., between the accounts of the related 
businesses. The Board found that during 
the years of 1923, 1924 and 1925 Schmidt 
was engaged in the general real estate 
and insurance business and after the con- 


Basis for Payments 


Q. The next large item of contractual 
earnings appears to be $90,325.16, the 
amount received from the Deerfield River 
Power Company. Can yo utell us the 
basis upon which these amounts were 
paid by that company to the New England 
Company? 

A. This amount was paid to the New 
England Company by the Deerfield River 
Power Company. Can you tell us the 
indenture between the two companies 
dated Oct. 20, 1915, part of which reads 
as follows: 

“As a part of the aforesaid considera- 
tion for this conveyance, the grantee (D. 
R. P. Co.) for itself, its successors and 
assigns, covenants with the grantors (N. 


successors and assigns, to pay them or, veyance aforementioned, he still retained 
their order, semiannually, for the term) in his name a considerable amount of real 
of 99 years from the date hereof, an| estate and personal property, which he 


amount equal to 1 mill for each kilowatt- 
hour of electricity generated on the 
granted premises, or for each equivalent 
of any other power that may be produced 
from the water power on the granted 
premises, during the six months next pre- 
ceding each payment, but the first pay- 
ment, which shall be made Jan. 1, 1917, 
shall cover all electicity generated or 
other power produced by the grantee, from 
the commencement of its occupancy of 
the granted premises under said agree- 
ment up to that date.” 
Rhode Island Company 

Q. The next substantial item relating 
to contractual earnings is headed Rhode 
Island Power Transmission Company, 
$344,423.38. What does that represent? 

A. This represents the amount payable 
by this company, that is, the Rhode Island 


continued to rent, manage and lease dur- 
ing these years. 

Petitioner's sole asset was the realty con- 
veyed to it and its sole business was to 
lease the property to Schmidt. Schmidt's 
individual activities were varied and were 
not interrelated with or interdependent 
upon the activities of the corporation. The 
only point at which the two businesses 
met is to be found in the aforesaid lease 

Board’s Order Affirmed 

The statute requires that the businesses 
be both related and owned or controlled 
by the same interests. Owned by the same 
interests they were, but it cannot be said 
that the two businesses wereerelated. “Re- 
lated” means “standing in relation; con- 
nected; allied; akin.” “Related busi- 
nesses” as that term is used in the stat- 
utes has been discussed in various deci- 


Transmission Company, to the New Eng- | S!0ns. ‘Broadway Strand Theater Co., 12 
land Company, in respect to advantages B- T. A. 1052; United Thacker Coal Co 
accruing to the Rhode Island Power |¥- Commissioner, decided Jan. 2, 1931, by 


the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit; Brownsville Coal & Coke Co. vy 
Heiner, 38 F. (2d) 248; Bowe-Burke Min- 


Transmission Company by reason of con- 
tracts for sale of electricity negotiated by 
the New England Company with the Nar- 


: : . ae x Co. v. Willcuts, 22 F. (2d) 204; G. C 
ragansett Electric Lighting Company ae A . ae eee 
through the medium of the Atlantic oe : ee 128; A. R. R. 6603 
Power Company. Payment is based on C- B. IiI-1, 441; Holmes on Federal Taxes 


6th Edition, p. 297.) 
We conclude that 
case turns upon the 
that ordinarily the 
of one building is r 


takings by the Rhode Island Power Trans- 
mission Company and the rate is two and 
three-quarter’s mills for each kilowatt 
hour. 

Q. The next item of contractual earn- 
ings seems to be New England Power Com- 
pany, Davis Bridge, $208,689.95. This 
$208,689.95 represents the amount received 
by the New England Company from the 
New England Power Company from one 
of these reservations of 1 mill per kilo- 
watt hour of power generated on certain 
properties of the upper Deerfield River, 
the right to the 1 bill being reserved to 


the decision in each 
facts of that case; 
easing and managing 
t related to the leas- 
ing and managing of another building; 
and that Schmidt’s outside real estate 
business was in the imstant case not re- 
lated to the business of petitioner. 
Moreover, we are not satisfied that it 
was necessary to consolidate the accounts 
of the two businesses “in order to make 
an accurate distribution or apportionment 
of the gains,’ etc., of the two businesses 
It is not perfectly clear from a reading 


the New England Company under the, af caaed 40 (dd. Act 09 

conveyance from that company to the °, Se ion 240 (d), Act of 1924, to what 
New England Power Company? cxeens 0 cous may Feviow ti action of 
a Seer ae ° the Commissioner to ascertain whether a 
Re nae aa fact situation exists which makes it neces- 
sary to consolidate accounts in order to 

y . : > er ractus a aduieiabnind > 
2 3 or a on eee centrocen make an accurate distribution of profits 
gs is ung pany.) What is meant by the word “accurate 


Mountain Mills, $42,431.61. 
for? 


What was that | as used in the statute? 


A. This was income from a lease to ‘e accurately distr ie 
the New England Power Company of oe me pevtctey Sow yi penthepi 
Mountain Mills Power Plant of the New ments? While we are not inclined. to 
England Company at $2,000 per month. geny to the Board or to this anne the 

Q. What is this item of contractual right to review the question rexentnd 
earnings, deficiency clause, Bellows Falls by this test, yet obviously there is, we 
Power Company, $10,829.38? think, some discretion left ; Cc 

A. This is really a refund of expenses ssioner d an sett i the Com- 
incured in prior years. oe _ exercise of that dis- 

> rs cretion can only be disturbed when an 


Q. What is the first amount under mis- 
cellaneous earnings that you want to talk 
about? 

A. Fees for guaranteeing notes, con- 
tracts and accounts of subsidiaries. 

Q. How much was received in this way 
by the New England Company? 

A. $163,965. 

Q. And what did they receive if for? 

A. It was the policy of the New Eng- 
land Company to charge subsidaries a 2 
per cent fee for endorsing notes to banks, 
guaranteeing accounts with creditors and 
guaranteeing performance of contracts of 
subsidiary construction companies. The 
only exception to the above policy was by the State Insurance Division. 
with the Deerfield Valley Paper Company, a cademeiaainiaeat 
i vhi 1 er cen ee was 
ot __ Iowa House D 


abuse of it is shown. 


is affirmed. 


Auto Insurance Exchange 


The United States 


isapproves 
Operating Expenses 
Q. The operating expenses of the com- 


pany over the 11% years of its exist- a 

ence amounted to how much? Des MOINEs, Iowa, April 3. 
A. $938,713.64, or 9.81 per cent of the; The House has rejected a bill (H. 437) 

gross income. The operating expenses proposing to create a public utilities com- 

were: Salaries, general officers. $117,-|™mission with regulatory power over all 

974.79; expenses, general officers, $1,950.47; | Classes of utilities. The vote was 67 to 34. 

contractual expenses, deficiency clause, The creation of such a commission was 


advocated by Governor Dan W. Turner in 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] |his message to the Legislature. 


| vided, after July 1, 1931, unless declaration 


Who determines 
whether a consolidated statement depicts 


The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Withdraws From Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 3. 
Automobile Insur- 
ance Exchange of Kansas City, Mo., has 
advised the State Insurance Division that 
| it discontinue doing business in Illinois 
March 20, according to an announcement 


Public Utilities Board 


this State. William G. Thon, Chicago, 
chairman of the Insurance Committee of 
the House, introduced the measures spon- 
sored by the Division of Insurance, and 
under date of March 28, they were incor- 
porated into the form of House bills and 
referred to the Committee on Insurance. 
House bill No. 724, burial insurance: 
This bill relates to “an act relating to 
burial insurance societies,” approved June 
10, 1911, and contemplates that every such 
association doing business under this act 
shall, on or before March 1 in each year 
make and file with the Director of Trade 
and Commerce a report of its affairs and 
operations during the year ending Dec. 
31 immediately preceding, which report 
shall be in such form as the Director of 
Trade and Commerce may require. 


known as industrials, other than preferred| OUmnder the new act a time limit is pro- 
or guaranteed stock in swch companies| vided for organization and admission of 
which have earned through each of the fraternals and provision is made for the 
five previous years a sum applicable to| recording of the articles of association 
a dividend equal to at least 4 per cent on| and certificate of organization in the of- 
all of its capital stock or upon the value! fice of the county recorder of the county 
at which such stock was issued, provided,|im which the society is domiciled. Pro- 
however, that no life insurance company/ vision is also made to require fraternal 
shall invest in more than 10 per cent, beneficiary societies valuing their certifi- 
of the total stock or 5 per cent of its|cates to file a valuation report with the 
assets in such stock of any one corpo-| Department. 
ration. There are other minor changes made 
House Bill No. 730, Fire: This bill con-| to clarify the act where different sections 
templates an amendment to section 12 of| are contradictory. The new act provides 
“An act in relation to the investigation; that societies already authorized to do 


ditions in and near buildings and other| Act of 1893 are automatically brought un- 
structures,” approved Jume 15, 1909, as|der the provisions of this act. 
| amended. : Q ; , 

It will be noted from_ section 12 of the Examination and Licensing 
act sought to be amended by this bil 4 a 
|that the payment of the State Fire Mar- | Of Agents Provided 
shal tax is to be made in February, while) House bill No. 734, Department of 
under the present statute, fire companies Licenses: This bill sets up the qualifica- 
are not required to file their annual state-| tioms and provides for the examination 
ments until March. 
possible for the Division of Insurance to} Department of Trade and Commerce. It 
levy the assessment in February, as the | requires an annual license fee of $2 to be 
figures upon which the tax is based are! PAid and provides for renewals and revo- 
found in the annual statement. cation of licenses for cause. 

With this in mind, the changes made| 


Plan Relating to Mutual 


Benefit Associations 


House bill No. 725, Mutual Benefit Act: 
This bill relates to “an act to incorporate | 
mutual benefit associations on the assess- 
ment plan,” approved June 27, 1927, and 
contemplates that no such association 
shall be formed nor any such certificate of 
association approved and certificate of ap- 
proval thereof recorded by the Director 
of Trade and Commerce as herein pro- 
of incorporation shall have been made} 
prior to that date. \ 

Section 9a of said bill provides if a 
claim remains unpaid after three months 


situation. | renewal thereof. It appropriates $50,000 


| to the Department for the administration 


Authority for Writing | Of the act for the next biennium. Pen- 


1 2 
from the date upon which satisfactory Smoke Damage Policies a eit No. 785. 23 , 7 
proof of death or permanent disability are House Bill No. 731, Fire: This bill con- ouse Bi 0. 735, Licensing Depart- 
filed with the association, and such claim templates an iccaei daniels to “An Act pro- ment: This bill sets up the qualifications 


and provides for the examination and 
licensing of insurance brokers by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. It 
requires the payment of an annual fee of 
$10 for brokers in counties of over 500,000 
population and $5 in counties of less than 
500,000 inhabitants. Nonresident brokers’ 


is not rejected or gontested by the asso- 
ciation for fraud, misrepresentation or mis- 
statement upon the part of the member 
or representative of the member, such asso- 
ciation shall be deemed insolvent. 

House bill No. 726, casualty: This bill 
contemplates the amendment of section 
3 of the Surety Company Act of May 13, 
1887, requires the annual report of the 
corporation to be filed on or before March 
1 instead of during January, and requires 
the appointment of the Director of Trade 
and Commerce as an attorney in this 
State upon whom process can be served 


For Control of Insurance 


Assumed by Individuals 
House bill No. 727, Lloyds: 
contemplates an amendment of sections 
and 6 of an act to regulate and control 
the insurance assumed by partnerships, 
unincorporated associations or individuals, 
etc., operating as Lloyds, July 11, 1927, 
and to add section 5a thereto. It requires 
the complete organization of such com- 
panies within a two years’ period. Upon 
failure to do so the Department of Trade 
and Commerce shal! annul the same and 

liquidate the affairs of the company. 

It provides that the maximum amount 
of insurance to be assumed by an indi- 
vidual upon any single risk shall not be 
greater than 10 per cent of each under- 
writer's deposit which has been deposited 
with a responsible bank or trust company, 
instead of 10 per cent of the net worth of 
the individual as shown by the rating of 
such individual in a commercial agency 
or by a bank certificate sent to the De- 


viding the kinds of busimess which may 
be transacted by fire insurance companies, 
etc.” approved June 30, 1925. 

The changes proposed in _ this section 
will eliminate any doubt as to the au- 
thority of a fire company writing smoke | 
and smudge damage insurance if these 
lines are sO enumerated in the charter, 
and will enable the Department of Trade 
and Commerce to certify to such fact. 
This being a comparatively new risk, the 
insurance departments of various States 


that where the fee in such other State is 
higher than that paid in 
| resident brokers the fee shall be increased 
to that extent. Make provisions for the 
are requiring certificates of authority from renewals of such licenses and for the 
Illinois companies showing their authority econ theron _ en specified. 
to write this line in Illimois, before they | pas ce: yn Qe . — - by -— for 
ae ios P 4 ‘ | whom an nual licemse fee of $2 is re- 
a ive such authority in other quired. Appropriates $25,000 to the De- 
House Bill No, 732, Fire: This bill con- partment for the administration of this 
templates an amendment to sections 8, act for the next biennium. Penalties, 
22, and 25 of an act to incorporate and House Bill No. 736, Assessment Life: 
govern fire, marine and inland naviga- | This bill contemplates an addition of sec- 
tion insurance companies and adds sec-| tiOm 5'% to an act to incorporate, regulate 
tion 6a thereto. The authorized surplus! @Mqd control assessment life insurance com- 
of any joint stock company organized| Panies. July 14, 1927. Prohibits such 
hereunder shall be fully paid up in cash| COmpanies from offering stock of life in- 
before authority is given such company | Surance companies: in the process of or- 
to operate. It provides that no fire in-| @&amization as an inducement to become 
surance company shall imvest in more} ® member of such company. 


than 10 per cent of the vcotal of any! j ‘ 

guaranteed stock of any on» corporation) Safekeeping of Funds 

or when operating in foreign countries ana hei a ~ at oes 

invest more than 75 per cent of its ioe Re neficiary Societies P “ 
earned premium reserve Of policies issued! _2Ouse Bill No. 737, Fraternal: This bill 
in such foreign country in securities of |COmtemplates an amendment to section 1 
foreign countries. It requires foreign|Of an act to regulate the investment, 
companies to make their annual state-| Safekeeping of the reserve surplus and 
ments before March of each year for the|Other funds of fraternal beneficiary so- 
period ending Dec. 31, instead of Sept. 30.|Cieties, May 14, 1903. It authorizes such 
It permits the organization of companies | @SSOciations to invest their reserve sur- 


This bill 


9 
2 


partment of Trade and Commerce. It hereunder for unlimited duration instead plus or other funds in national, State 
prohibits the exchange or withdrawal of of for a period of 30 years. or municipal bonds, secured real estate 
any securities on deposit without the con- ;mortgages worth at least double the 


New Fraternal Act |amount of the mortgage; mortgage bonds 
7 . e |Of railroads or in capital stock bonds and 
Contem plated in Ball | securities of corporations except of min- 
House Bill No. 733, Fraternal: This bill! img companies or in manufacturing com- 
contemplates an entirely mew Fraternal; Pamies known as industrials other than 
Act which repeals the Fraternal ‘Act of the preferred or guaranteed corporate 
1893. This new act is for the purpose stock which, during each of the five pre- 
of clarifying certain sections of the old) ceding years, has earmed a sum applica- 
act which were contradictory. It ex-| ble to a dividend equal to 4 per cent upon 
cludes organizations which pay benefits | the par value and in case of no par value 
societies which) Upon the value at which such stock was 


sent of the Department 

House bill No. 728: This bill contem- 
plates the amendment of section 1 and 
the title of “an act to prohibit misrepre- 
sentations by life insurance companies,’ 
approved May 20, 1907. It provides that 
no (ife) insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this State, and no officer, director 
or agent thereof shall issue or circulate 
or cause or permit to be issued or circu- 
estimate. illustration, circular |only through local lodges, 


lated, any ic . Provided, } car oo 
- sta , any § isrepresenting confine the membership to one hazardous|issued: Provided, however, that no fra- 
or statement of any sort misrep : |termal beneficiary society shall invest 
;}more than 10 per cent of the total of 


such stock nor more than 5 per cent of 


Number Employed in Soft Coal Mines iensetn'sch stock "ot tnt such cor 
D 1 e D ade Census Shows eompani No stock in other insurance 
ecreased tn Lec 29 . 


companies shall be purchased. 
House Bill No. 738: This bill contem- 
7 |plates the extension of the power of the 
‘ ‘ | Director of Trade and Commerec in the 
_ , 2. ee § examination and investigation of insur- 
Total Value of Production Also Was Less for 1929, ance companies. It gives him the power 


r s |to subpoena witnesses and papers in car- 
Although Output Inc eased lrying out their duties. Proceedings for 


a contempt may be brought against per- 





The number of enterprises producing number of wage earners employed was SONS refusing to comply with his re- 
bituminous coal in the United States, and 545,798 (average for the year), and the;Quests. The expense of such investiga- 
the number of wage earners employed by aggregate horsepower rating of power | Lions shall be paid by the companies in- 


! vestigated. 


Three Lines of Business 


W ith $200,000 Capital Stock 
House Bill No, 739, Casualty: This bill 
contemplates an amendment to section 3 
of an act concerning the business of cas- 
ualty insurance, April 21, 1899. It pro- 
vides that any corporation may do any 
three lines of business enumerated in this 
act with a capital stock of $200,000 fully 
paid in cash instead of requiring such 
amount for each line of business. 


equipment was reported as 2,155,412. 

The quantity of bitumimous coal mined 
in 1929 amounted to 536,041 ,149 tons (2,000 
pounds), valued at $963,045,236, as com-| 
pared with 460,425,836 toms, valued at $1,-| 
144,322,647, in 1919. These figures repre- | 
sent an increase in tonnage and a decrease | 
in value of 16.4 per cent amd 15.8 per cent, | 
respectively. | 

Production of bituminous coal was re-| 
ported for 29 States in 1929. Pennsylvania | 
alone reported 144,063,835 toms, or 269 per | 
cent of the total; West Virginia, 139,141,- 


these enterprises, decreased considerably 
in the 10 years preceding 1929, the Bureau 
of the Census stated April 3, In announcing 
figures compiled during the Bureau's cen- 
sus of mines and quarries for 1929. The 
announcement follows in full text 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected in the 
census of mines and quarries taken in 
1930, bituminous coal was produced in the 
United States in 1929 by 4,831 enterprises 
employing 457,796 wage earners (average 
for the year) and reporting power equip- 


ith ¢ ageregate horsepower rat- 875 tons, or 26 per cent; Illinois, 60,650,- | : ife ; is bill 
ing of 3.064440." — 613 a = 11.3 per : and Kentucky PR A = taken te _s 
In 1919, the last preceding year for 60,217, ons, or 11.2 per cent. of an act to provide for the deposit of 


The statistics for 1929 and 1919 are| 
summarized in the following table, The| 
figures for 1929 are preliminary and sub-| 
ject to revision, The percentabe of in- 
crease or decrease is showm in column A:| 


which data were collected for mines and 
quarries by the Bureau of the Census, the 
number of enterprises engaged in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal was 6,636; the 


reserve and registration of policies and 
annuity bonds by life insurance com- 
panies, April 18, 1899. It requires the 
register to show any liens, as set forth 
by the officials of the company, against 


+ 





1929 1919 A |such policies. ; : 
Number of enterprises* att ant ~a? House Bill No. 741, Casualty: = 
Wage earners (average for the YEAr)} .....cceceeeeetereees ol 245, - contemplates an amendment to sections 
Wage ‘ i. a sGediina Phi aeaaawea a4 «+++ +$573 447,575 $682,601 068 —16.0 
Cont of supplies, fuel, and purchased electric current)... 143,746,670 179,609,720 —20.9 | 2 S. 16 ome 24 of - act concerning me 
mittini nau taal anmnanaad | business of reciprocal or interinsurance, 
Tons (2,000 pounds)s .. 536,041,149 460 425,836 16.4) Jume 20, 1921, and to add sections 7a, 16a, 
Value (f. 0. b. mine) tastes ae os . $963 045.296 $1,168,288 OF = 20a and 23a thereto. It increases the 
Average value per ton (f. 0. b. mine) . if, ~4>9|Mumber of subscribers, the number of 
wel 1 7 2 é Ss yer) 3,064,440 : ’ 42,2 : , . 
poate Sees Cenraeee Seepenet ; ba ean ules “ 3.188 “ _... | Yisks, the total insurance and the amounts 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of supplies, fuel, and purchased collected thereon which a company must 
electric current to value of coal produced ....-.--++++> 14.9 15.7 have before being licensed to insure 
Ratio (per cent) of wages to value of coal produced .... 59.5 59.7 against fire, lightning, hail, windstorm, 


workmen's compensation or 
insurance. 

Investment of their assets may be made 
im like manner as life insurance compa- 
{nies except that no investments shall be 
in stocks, bonds or other indebtedness of 
automobile finance companies. Before 
amy such companies do business they 
shall deposit securities equal to the mini- 
mum required to do business with the De- 
partment of Trade amd Commerce which 
shall be held for the benefit and protec- 
tion of subscribers. Such securities may 


*Number of “enterprises” represents number Of reports received. In some cases a re- automobile 
port covers an individual mine and in others a group of mines. A company operating in) 
several counties was required to furnish a report for operations in each county separately. 
In some instances a separate report for each mine operated by a company within a single 
county was received. Therefore the number of enterprises is somewhat greater than the 
number of operating companies 

‘Not including salaried employes The average number of wage earners is calculated 
by totaling the mumbers reported for the several months of the year (im most cases the 
number on the pay roll on the fifteenth) and dividing the sum by 12 

Operators’ profits can not be calculated from the items reported because no data are 
collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, royalties, depreciation, | 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

sData for operations producing less than 1,000 tons in 1929 are not included in this report 

The power-equipment item for 1929 comprises 1,733,804 horsepower of stationary and 
1.330.636 horsepower of mobile equipment At the census of 1919 no request was made for 
separate data on the two classes of power equipment. It is possible, therefore, that a part 
of the indicated increase in aggregate horsepower rating is due to the failure of some of the 


! companies reporting in 1919 to include data for mobile power. | CContinued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


| Of $547 each. 


and prevention of fire and dangerous con- | business in this State under the Fraternal | 


| Seiz 


It is, therefore, im-| amd _ licensing of insurance agents by the | 


; , d Agents may employ solicitors who shall | 
in section 12 of the act are proposed in| also be licensed and pay a fee of $2 for | 
an attempt to care for this very awkward| the original license and $1 annually upon | 


fee of $10 annually is also required except | 


this State by | 


total was 67,611 machines at an average , 
In January, 58,873 new cars | The Senate passed April 1 the bill (S. 


were financed, with a volume of $33,183,923 | Int. 1641, Pr. 2040), amending section 170, 

and an average of $564, according to the | insurance law, relative to insuring against 

statistics. | loss = damage > —e Me from 
Retail financing was reported for 100,- | arte Tit cae a automo a 

999 used cars in February, worth $27,796,- | Another bill passed by the Senate and 


Evidence in Case Found to 
Justify Procedure of Fed- 
eral Officers Acting With- 


out Warrant 








[Continued from Page 6.) 


found that the brass pipe had been cut 
off at a point about two feet inside the 
brewery wall and its ends blocked up with 
cement to a depth of six inches. On 
| Sept. 23, 1930, a libel for forfeiture of the 
| personal property “seized was filed pur- | 
|; Suant to an order of the court directing 
that it be done. The appellees appeared 
as claimants and contested the libel on 
| the ground that the seizure of the prop- 
erty on August 9 was unlawful. After 
| hearing the District Court was of the 
| opinion that the seizure and subsequent 
search without a search warrant was un- 
lawful and dismissed the libel. 


Judge Chase's Opinion 


048, or an average of $275 per car. The | sent to the Governor was the measure to 
valued O75 hi , ‘ | disease must be contracted for compensa- 
per a $27,504,053, which averages $279 | tion under the workmen's compensation 
classified list increased from 4,342 in Jan- | Bills to extend the charters of mutual 
uary to 4,968 the following month. The corporations and joint-stock corporations 
but the average, it’ was shown, declined | the Governor. Another bill also passed 
from $368 to $040. a | by the ‘Assembly and sent to the Gov- 
oe compensation premiums preferred claims 
ure of Brewery | against employers except as to wages. 
. reported the bill «S. Int. 1640), to amend 
For Illeval Removal | section 110, insurance law, in relation to 
5 | the maintenance and use of automobiles, 
| except steam boilers and fly wheels. This 
|; change was requested at a recent hear- 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Study of Unemployment 
Co.umevs, Ou1o, April 3. 
Governor George White has asked the 
|@ committee to make an investigation of 
unemployment and of the feasibility of 
| employment insurance was killed recently 
by the Senate Labor Committee. 
such a committee as the Governor rec- 
ommended was offered by Senator James 


January figures. were 98,658 machines, | extend the time in which an occupational 
Machines financed at retail in the un- /#¥- 
total rose from $1,599,601 to $1,733,854, | Were Passed by the Assembly and sent to 
deem }ernor was the one to make workmen’s 
| 

The Senate Insurance Committee has 
| insurance against property damage from 
: amended so as to permit fire insurance 
Of Beer Sustained | companies to insure against all explosions 
ing by J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
| Insurance Asked in Ohio 
| State Senate to authorize him to name 
unemployment insurance. A bill for un- 
A resolution for the appointment of 

| A. Reynolds, of Cleveland. 


which beer was so withdrawn was so 
cleverly hidden that it took days to trace 
it to the vats. 

It is also undisputed that no unneces~ 
| sary damage was done while the search 
| to do that was made. Such a withdrawal 

Cuase, Circuit . Judge—It has been of beer was in violation of the terms of 

agreed by the parties that the libel is | the permit under which the brewery was 
sufficient as a pleading and no question | operated. An adequate inspection of the 
is raised as to the seizure having been | premises of this permittee required what- 
|; made by the Prohibition Administrator | ever investigation by way of such a search 
instead of by a collector or deputy col- | as, would disclose the actual facts to show 
| lector. We are, therefore, faced with the | how the permittee was conducting its 
issue ofrwhether or not any Federal offi- | business to enable the inspector to deter- 
cers had the lawful right to seize the | mine whether or not the terms of the 


property. | permit were being violated. 
It is plain that there could be no seizure| A preliminary inspection having pro 
of real estate. Apparently there was |ceeded to the point where seizure was justi- 


none but we need not now inquire further | fied under section 3453 R. S. and a seize 
into that for the attachment under the | ure having been made, the inspection was 
libel will not be vacated as to any prop- | completed. As the right to inspect must 
| erty lawfully seized simply because other | include the right to make such reason- 
property may have been seized unlaw- | able investigation in the premises of a 
|fully at the same time. Maguire v./| permittee of the manner in which the 
United States, 273 U. S. 95; Quandt | permitted business is conducted as will 
Brewery Co., Inc., et als, v. United States | uncover the truth about it, it is unneces- 

Fed. (2d) ——. that did this without needless damage was 

When the beer and other personal prop- | Sary to inquire whether or not the search 
erty was seized on Aug. 9 it was known | lawful upon any other ground. 
| that the garage on DeKalb Ave, con-| Decree reversed. 
tained beer barrels and all the necessary | ene 
apparatus for filling those barrels with | 
beer. It was known thrat that garage was 
so constructed as to permit whatever was 
done inside it to be done secretly. It was 
known that the rather elaborate precau- 
tions to hide the interior from view from 
the outside were not ordinarily resorted | 
to in the construction of garages. It was/ 
| known that beer had been in the pipe 
found in the drain in the floor and that 
beer had been in the racking machine. 

Seizure Deemed Proper 
It was known that the pipe in the drain 


Pullman Company Reports 
Comparative Earnings 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com<- 
pany in February, 1931, and in the first 
two months of this year, as compared to 
the corresponding periods of last year, 
have just been made public by the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, as reported 

to the Commission. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 








Total oper. revenue. $5,345,509 ,331,1 
| led to the drain in the Pulaski Street | Net oper. revenue 8,020 eee 
| garage. It was known that two quarts mes a> Seer, Maeeene. 186,718 321,919 
of illegal beer had been drawn from a : 
; ; Total oper. revenue. 11,417,922 $13,474, 
faucet in the Pulaski Street garage and | Net cont. revenue . 545,344 . 2 ei 
that the pipe ran under the pavement in| Net ry. oper. income..... 108,036 1,188,716 





the street across to, or, at least just out- 
side, the brewery premises, and appeared 
| to run into those premises. It was known | 
that with simple hose connections all these A 
pipes could be made one. It was known 
that beer was being manufactured in the | 
brewery and that there was a supply of 
beer in the vats there. 

All this was certainly enough to lead a} 
reasonable man of ordinary judgment to} 
the conclusion that beer of an unlawful | 
| alcoholic content was kept in those vats | 
in the possession of the Excelsior Brewery,| Pacific Alr Transport, Inc., three new lie 
Inc., “for the purpose of being sold or re- | $19°"s,570, 660" We. shee 18% 3166, 3,272, 

| moved by him (Excelsior Brewery, Inc.) |""WRH, American Radio News Corporation, 
| in fraud of the internal revenue laws, or 


Carlstadt, N. J., license to cover construc- 
with the design to avoid payment of said | tion permit for 5,645, 6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 16,< 


*Deficit. 





pplications for Wireless 
And Broadcasting Permits 


Applications for wireless and broadcast- 
ing permits just received by the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made public 
by the Commission as follows: 

Applications (other than broadtasting): 


taxes,” in violation of section 3453 of the} ae ee Inc., Aurora, 
Revised Statutes. Tll., modification of construction permit, 


These facts and circumstances were so} 
clearly sufficient to warrant a seizure of | 
| the property of the kind enumerated in| 
| the statute that it seems idle to urge the} 
contrary and we have no hesitation in| 
holding that there was then reasonable 
cause to believe that this property was 
possessed in violation of the statute and 
so could lawfully be seized. 

Nor was it necessary to obtain a search 
warrant. The premises in which the prop- 
erty was kept were the brewery buildings 
of a permittee empowered to manufacture | 
cereal beverages according to the terms of 
its permit. The officers were entitled to 
inspect such premises. They had entered 
lawfully with the knowledge and consent York Broadcasting Company, Continental 
of the owner and having so entered seized | Square, York, Pa. construction permit 
the property found in possession of such | Smended to request 1.000 kc. instead of 800 
owner in violation of law and subject to WGBF, ‘vanaville on the Air, Inc., 6184 
seizure under the above-quoted statute. Main Street, Evansville, Ind., modification o: 

Search Styled Legal 


noones to “og mouse ri comme from 
It is a mistake to assume that when | 8P&ring wit and KFRU to simultaneous 
premises have lawfully been entered, a| 2%¥t!me operation with WOS and KFRU, share 
search and seizure that is reasonable must 


with W and KFRU at night. 
KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corp., Twin Falls, 
always be under a search warrant. Hill- 
singer et al. v. United States, 2 Fed. (2d) 


KSY, Tulsa, Okla., license to cover construce 
tion permit. 

WIXAU, Shortwave 
poration, Boston, Mass., 
struction permit. 

W2XAD, General 


and Television Core 
licnse to cover cone 
WI1XAYV, renewal of license, 

Electric Co., South Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., remewal of license for 15,340 
ke., 25 kw.; experimental relay broadcasting. 

W1XAZ, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Springfield, Mass., renewal of lie 
cense for 9,570 ke., 10 kw.; relay broadcasting, 

Broadcasting applications: 

The Bridgeport Herald Corp., 299 Lafayette 
St., Bridgeport, Conn., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 890 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited hours. 

The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date from Apr, 
20, 1931, to Jume 30, 1931. 


Idaho, license to cover construction permit 
to change equipment and increase power from 
250 w. to 500 w. day, 250 w. night (construc- 


241. When the officers had the permission | 7; i t oe 1.320 
of the owner to enter and inspect the ee pas pees ae lishing Regt 
premises no entry invito domini by virtue | Oreg., construction permit to install new 


transmitter and increase power from 1 kw, 
to 5 kw. on 620 ke. 

KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
construction permit to move transmitter and 
studio to 117 North Beaver St., and install 


of a search warrant was necessary to ac- 
complish, or would have added to the legal- 
ity of, whatever seizure they made. United 
States v. Old Dominion Warehouse, Inc., | 
10 Fed. (2d) 736 (C. C. A. 2.) | sew cquigmnent. * men ee 
The search of the premises, made after | ade H. nger, 2 ” 
lawful entry and aaieuee of personal prop- | Chariots. ¥. 9. ennssuction permis fo ona ; 
erty but without a search warrant, to dis-|  G L. Burns, Brady, Tex., construction per- 
close just how the beer, the officers were | mit amended to request 1,500 ke., instead of 
| then morally certain was being withdrawn | 1,340 ke. Stats 
| unlawfully was piped from the vats to the On. 





WGES, Oak “Leaves Breadeasting, toe, 
; | 128 North Crawlord Ave., Chicago, » lee 
garages is said to have been contrary toO/| to cover construction permit granted Dec. 16, 
law. It is undisputed that the pipe with | 1930, for change in equipment. 
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Federal Control 


Of Waterway in- 
New York Urged 


Transfer of Barge Canal Is. 
Advocated by Port Au- 
thority in Program to Ex- 
tend Interstate Traffic 


New York, N. Y., April 3. 


Federalization of the New York State 
Barge Canal was urged in a statement is- 
sued yesterday by the Port of New York 
Authority and in a communication sent 
to Governor Roosevelt. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

“Enactment of the Campbell-Dunmore 
resolution for the federalization of the 
New York State Barge Canal is strongly 
urged in a communication sent to Gov- 
erner Franklin D. Roosevelt by the Port 
of New York Authority. 

“The letter, which was signed by John 
F. Galvin as chairman, was attached to 
an eight-page statement in which the Port 
Authority went exhaustively into the ques- 
tion. Copies of the statement also were 
sent to members of the Legislature. 

Transfer of Controt ; 

“The Campbell-Dunmore _ resolution 
would remove from the State Constitution 
the present prohibition against the sale 
of the canal system, in so far as transfer 
to the Federal Government is concerned. 
The Legislatures then could negotiate for 
the federalization of the Erie and Oswego 
Canals and to consummate such action if 
a suitable agreement could be reached. 

“*The Port Authority feels very strongly,’ , 
said the chairman's letter to Governor 
Roosevelt, ‘that the Barge Canal is one 
of the greatest assets of the Port of New 
York in maintaining its position in com- 
petition with other ports on this seaboard. 
We feel that this canal should be main- 
tained in the fullest possible vigor and 
with the maximum possible improvement 
of its physical facilities as time goes on, 
if we are to effectively compete with New 
Orleans and Montreal, which ports now 
enjoy inland waterway transportation 
maintained at the expense of their re- 
spective federal governments. 

“‘We do not believe it is fair to impose 
on the taxpayers of the State of New York 
the continued burden of maintaining and | 
further developing the Barge Canal for | 
interstate commerce, the latter being a 
recognized Federal responsibility. The 
passage of the Campbell-Dunmore resolu- 
tion, which is identical with the Cheney | 
resolution passed a year ago by the Legis- | 
lature, will pave the way for the people 
of New York by referendum to authorize 
succeeding Legislatures to negotiate trans- 
fer of the Barge Canal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon terms and conditions which 
the Legislature shall prescribe.’ 

Interstate Traffic 

“In the statement that accompanied the 
letter, the Port Authority pointed out the 
importance of the Barge Canal system in | 
the transportation of interstate commerce, | 
including export and import traffic. It 
also referred to the large sums the Fed- | 
eral Government is spending on water-| 
ways competing for interior traffic with 
the Barge Canal. 

“The statement declared that obstruct- 
ing provisos in the Federal Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1930 were added in the 
closing hours of the session and could be 
amended. The statement in part said: 

“The Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army has reported to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
that the cost of necessary improvements 
to the New York State canal system will 
call for an expenditure of about $50,- 
000,000. 





“If these improvements, which include | 
the deepening of the channel and the} 


raising of bridges, are not made, the Port 
of New York must face a serious handi- 
cap in its competition with other ports 
served by waterways reaching the interior, 
because the canal tonnage will no longer 
be able to increase on account of lack of 
capacity. 

“*The canal is an important link in a 
system of waterways extending from 
Florida to the Port of New York and 


thence northeasterly to Maine and north- | 


westerly to the Great Lakes. Every link 
in this system (which is referred to as 
the Atlantic Intra-Coastal Waterway) ex- 
cept the New York State Barge Canal, 
and the canal across the State of New 
Jersey, is maintained and operated by the 
Federal Government. 
Midwestern Activity 


“It has been stated and it is probably | 
true, that provisos (in the present Federa! | 


law) were dictated by a few members of 
Congress from mid-Western States which 
are deeply interested in the St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal project and who viewed the 
proposed federalization of the Erie and 
Oswego canals as a first step in an effort 
to substitute these canals as a so-called 
“All American route” for the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

“It may be admitted that the language 
pertaining to this transfer embodied in 


the rivers and harbors act is needlessly | igins in southern, official and western classi- | 


irritating, controversial, and entirely un- 
fortunote. We believe, however, that the 
proposed federalization of the Erie and 
Oswego canals has outstanding merit en- 
tirely separate and apart from the contro- 
versy over the St. Lawrence waterway 
and should be decided on its own merits, 


both in Washington and Albany, and not} 


involved in collateral controversies. 
“‘Neither should’ the _ unfortunate 
phraseology of the Rivers and Harbors Act 
be allowed to halt all efforts to place the 
canals where they should be placed upon 


proper terms, i. e., under Federal control | 


and operated at Federal expense. If the 
State of New York summarily rejects all 


further efforts at negotiation until Con- | 
gress first retreats, it is not thereby win- | 


ning a victory. It is merely leaving the 
waterway upon which the entire Atlantic 
seaboard depends for its competitive share 
of waterborne traffic, ineligible to receive 


a development similar to that provided by | 


the Federal Government for the Missis- 
sippi route.” 


State Control of Bus Lines 
And Water Concerns Urged 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 3. 

In a special message just sent to the 
Legislature, Governor Roosevelt urged 
action on bills giving the Public Service 
Commission control over water companies 
and bus lines. 

The Governor called attention to “two 
bills which have been introduced by a 
member of the majority,” proposing to 
place these utilities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. 

“These are the only two remaining im- 
portant classes of public utilities which 
have not been placed under the super- 
vision of the Commission,” the message 
said. 
sion of these utilities has been highly 
prejudicial to the public service and that 
the defect in the law should be remedied 
at once.” 


More Vacations Given 
The proportion of plants granting va- 
cations to production workers increased 7 
per cent in the last five years, according 
to a report of the New York Bureau of 


Women in Industry. (Department of 
Labor.) 


“I believe that the continued omis-| 


I. C. 


The Stockholders Protective Commit- 





‘Alton Committee Permitted 
| To Intervene in Sale of Line By Subsidiaries 


C.,to Hold Hearing April 13 on Purchase| To U 
Of Property by B. & O. for $23,000,000 | 


| 
| 


|the Alton property by the Baltimore & | 


tee of the Chicago & Alton Railroad has! Onio as now proposed would be a legal | 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take part in hear- 
ings to be held in Washington on April 
13 in connection with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad's application to acquire by 
formal order April 3. ‘Finance Docket 
Nos. 8657 and 8658.) 

The Commission’s action in authorizing 


the Alton stockholders to intervene in the} 


proceedings was taken over the protest of 


the Baltimore & Ohio, which contended in | 
& memorandum to the Commission that 


the Alton stockholders had had ample 
time to state their views on reorganization 


of the road in the courts but had been re- | 


fused. 
The B. & O. declared that the stock- 
holders had no equity in the property since 


debts amounting to over $122,000,000 had: 


priority over the stock. This contention 


was made despite the claim of the Com-| 
mittee that the stockholders had an equity | 


of at least $65,000,000. 
The case involves two applications, one 
of the Alton Railroad Company, a new 


corporation organized as a “holding con- | 


cern’ ‘to acquire all the constituent com- 
panies of the old Alton System, and the 
other of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to acquire control of the new company. 
Both applications will be 
jointly. 

The Chicago & Alton properties were 
sold at public auction in Illinois last De- 
cember following a decree of foreclosure 
by the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 
been in the hands of receivers for several 
years. 


Two Applications 


Are Involved 


The Baltimore & Ohio, through its 
agents, purchased the road for $23,000,000 
subject to final approval of the court and 
the Commission. 

The Chicago & Alton was allocated to 
the Baltimore & Ohio System by the Com- 
mission in its plan for the unification of 
the Nation’s railway properties into 21 in- 
dependent and competitive systems. 

The petition of the Chicago & Alton's 


holders questioned the B. & O.’s purchase 
of the Alton on several grounds, among 
which was that Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
New York banking firm, while acting as 
financial advisor of the B. & O., and hav- 


ing access to the financial condition of | 


the Alton, had at the time, a fiduciary 


relationship to the Alton‘s stockholders be- | 
cause of their position as reorganization 


managers of the Alton. 


Charging that the sale price of $23,000,- 
00 was “so grossly and excessively inade- 
quate as to shock good conscience and 
amounts in law to a legal fraud on your 
petitioners,” the petition declared that the 
sale took place at a time when the Na- 
tion’s finances were in a depreciated state. 

The B. & O's efforts to prevent the 
Committee from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings was contested by the Committee 
in a formal reply to the B. & O.’s memo- 
randum. 
| “The position of the Protective Com- 
| mittee,” said the reply petition, “is that 
| under all circumstances the acquisition of 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 3 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23261 and related cases.—Atlas Tack 
Corp. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- | 
way: 1. Rates charged on waster plates, 


waster sheets and mill warmers, in carloads, 
from origins in official territory to destina- 
tions in official and contiguous territory 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
2. Fifth-class rates found applicable on other 
| defective iron and steel material, in carloads, 
from and to the same origin and destination 
territory. 

No. 21898 and related cases.—Logan Hard- 
ware & Supply Co. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 


| Railroad: Class rates from points in central | 


territory to Logan and Madison, W. Va., and 
certain commodity rates from various points 
to the same destinations made by combina- 
tion of rafes to main-line junctions plus 
present arbitraries found unjust and unrea- 
| sonable and unduly prejudicial and preferen- 
tial Reasonable rates prescribed for 
future and reparation awarded. 


No. 20945 and related cases.-Ware Brothers 
| Agency v. Chicago & Alton Railroad: 1. Rates 
}on old worn-out bags 
| Value than for conversion into second-hand 
| cotton-bale covering, in carloads, and on old 
| cotton-bale covering not suitable for baling 
}cotton until reconditioned or further manu- 
| factured, in straight carloads or mixed car- 
}loads with old cotton-baling ties, from or- 


fication territories on Tuscumbia, Ala., found 
unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 
2. Rates on new cotton-bale covering, in car- 
|loads, from Henderson, N. C., to Tuscumbia 
}and from Augusta, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., 


| et al.. Montrose, Col 

to points in southern classification territory % : 0. Vv. Atchison, 
lfound unreasonable but not otherwise un- ae ee Fe Railway, et al. Unjust 
|lawful. 3. Reasonable bases of rates pre-| products, fror PS rates on refined petroleum 
scribed and reparation awarded. ~ m Ponca City, Okla., to Montrose, 
| and Delta, Colo. Cease and desist order. the 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket No.| establishment of just and reasonable rat 
3555.—Cancellation of commodity rates on/|and reparation. ; a 


| pork hide trimmings and/or fresh frozen or 
green salted pig skins: Proposed schedules 
naming rates on pork-hide trimmings and/or 
fresh-frozen or green-salted pig skins, in car- 
loads, from Aurora and other points in Illi- 
nois to Indianapolis, Ind., and certain other 
| destinations in central territory, found not 
| justified Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celled and proceeding discontinued, 


Examiners’ Reports 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate and 


considered | 


It had | 


Total of $34,974,056 Paid 


om plaints Filed a Railway 
And Decisions Issued Are Announced 


the} 


having no_ greater | 


fraud. That is the question that the, 
| Protective Committee asserts the right to| 
bring before the Commission. This ques- | 
‘tion has not been passed upon by any) 
,court and under the Transportation Act 
| it rests exclusively with the Commission.” | 
| The Commission's order approving the! 
stockholders’ petition to intervene over the| 
|protest of the B. & O., declared “that| 
without in any wise passing upon the} 
sufficiency, either in law or in fact, of 
all or any matters set forth in the said} 
petition as constituting cause for the de-| 
nial of said applications, leave be granted 
to the Stockholders’ Protective Commit- 
tee (1) to intervene and become parties 
to this proceeding; (2) to appear and be} 
heard upon the above applications, and | 
to receive notices of all proceedings and 
copies of all papers hereinafter filed 
herein; and (3) to introduce testimony at} 
the hearing upon said applications, upon 
and confined to the issues raised by said 
apvlications.” 


Rail Freight Claims 
In Loss and Damage 
Lowest Since 1916 











In Last Year; Amount Per | 
Car Increases, However, | 


Over 1929 Figure 


Last year Class I railroads of the coun- 
try paid freight claims for loss and dam- 
age to freight shipments of $34,974,056, or | 
the smallest amount paid for any year 
since 1916, according to a statement of the 
American Railway Association transmitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and damage to freight shipments to-| 

taled $34,974,056, according to complete 

reports for the year just received from | 

the carriers by the Freight Claim Divi- | 

sion of the American Railway Association. 
Smallest Since 1916 


The amount of freight claims paid by 
the Class I railroads in 1930 was the} 
smallest for any year since 19!6 and was 
a reduction of $1,139,847 or 3.2 per cent 
under those paid in 1929. 

On the basis of the total number of | 
cars loaded with revenue freight, however, | 
loss and damage claims paid by the rail- 
roads in 1930 averaged 78 cents per car, 
compared with 68 cents in 1929. 


For the five years ended with 1930, 
there has been a reduction of $5,446,715 | 
or 18.2 per cent in the amount of loss! 
and damage claims paid on all commodi- 
ties except fresh fruits, melons and vege- 
tables. At the same time there has been 
an increase of $3,449,040 in the amount 
| of loss and damage on fresh fruit, mel- 
'ons and vegetables for the same period. | 


Cases 


ing Co., Boston, Mass., v. Aroostook Valley 
Railroad, et al. Unjust, unreasonable, exces- 
| sive, unduly prejudicial and preferential rates 
on fertilizer and/or fertilizer materials, car- 
| loads, from Lowell, Mass., to destinations on | 


;the Aroostook Valley, Bangor & Aroostook | 
Railroads and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the State of Maine, in violation of sections 
1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just, reasonable, nonprejudicial and non- 
preferential and lawful rates and reparation. 

No. 24229, Sub No. 3.—Baboquivari Cattle 
|Co., et al., Tucson, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on various shipments of 
fat and/or beef cattle, also stocker or feeder 
cattle, in carloads, from Mosquero, N. Mex., 
to Amado, Bernadino, Glendale, Kelton. 
Pearce Sonoita, Tucson and Willcox, Ariz. 
Reparation asked for. 


No. 24229. Sub No. 2.—Arizona Livestock | 
Loan Co., Flagstaff, Ariz.. v. Southern Pacific | 
Railway, et al. Unjust and unreasonable 


rates on shipments of stocker or feeder cattle 
carloads, from Kent, Tex., to Moor Park and/or | 
Strathearn, Calif. Ask for cease and desist | 
order, the establishment of just and reason- | 
able rates and reparation. 


No. 24239, Sub No. 2.—Montrose Hardwar 
Co., et al., Montrose, Colo., v. Atchison, ranake 
& Santa Fe Railway et al Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, from Ponca City, Okla., to Grand Valley, 
Delta, Montrose, and Hotchkiss, Colo. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


one 24239, Sub. No. 3.—Montrose Hardware 


| 
| 
| 


| ing expenses and fixed charges. 





Payments Made Failure of Propeller Is Blamed 
For Fatal Crash of Air Liner 


Transcript of Testimony at| 
Federal Inquiry Relates! 


England Company 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Bellows Falls Power Company, $143,183.96; 
legal expenses, $10,988.31; accruals for | 
porate expenses, $369,730.19; rent, $7,-| 


tility Shown Com 


| partment 
To Income of the New catastrophe. 


[Continued 


for an expianation of the 


When it is realized that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is charged with the 
investigation of accidents to civil aircraft 
and is yet without authority to hold for- 


|mal hearings, subpoena witnesses, require 
| testimony under oath, or to insist upon 


preserving the crashed airplane for in- 
spection, a view of the problems involved 


000.65; accruals for taxes, $287,885.27; total | js apparent. 


operating expenses, $938,713.64. | 

Q. What percentage of the operating ex- 
penses were the salaries of general offi- 
cers? 

A. 12.57 per cent. 

Q. You mentioned the contractual ex- 
penses with regard to the Bellows Falls 
Power Company. What portion of the 
operating expenses did this amount to? 

A. 15.25 per cent, or about 1.5 per cent 
of the total gross income. 

Q. Explain please the item called ac- 
cruals for corporate expenses. | 

A. Accruals for corporate 
amounted to 39.39 per cent of the total | 
operating expenses, or to 3.86 per cent} 
of the gross income. 

Payment of Taxes 


| there may 
|other conditions may have removed all 
| source of direct information. 


It follows, therefore, that the evidence 
upon which the findings of the Depart- 


| ment are premised is necessary secured in- 


formally. Not infrequently satisfactory 
evidence of the cause of the accident does 


|not exist, since the pilot may have been 


fatally involved, the aircraft destroyed, 


have been no witnesses, or 


Seeks to Determine Cause 


expenses From Operating Viewpoint 


The Department of Commerce investi- 
gation is made for the purpose of at- 


| tempting to determine the cause from an 


operating point of view in order that rem- 


merce Department Finds No Indication 
Pilots or Inspectors Were at Fault 


from Page 1.] 


found approximately a quarter of a mile 
away from the crashed airplane. 

In addition to this, mail and mail sacks 
were strewn along the ground from this 


piece of wing to the airplane, and one mail | 
sack was found close to the wing, which 
that the fuselage | 


indicated, of course, 
must have been damaged while in the air, 
since this mail was stored in a compart- 
ment under and to the rear of the pilot’s 
seat. 


Working upon a theory that the airplane | 


was not in serious difficulty at the time of 


the last radio report, it was assumed that | 


something severed the wing from the air- 
plane without warning, or with but little 


warning. The investigators believing that | 
perhaps one blade of the three-bladed pro- | 


pellers may have let go, which would 
amply account for a sufficient amount of 
vibration to destroy the wing, they started 
their investigation with that thought in 
mind. 

The engines were buried in the mud so 
deeply that it was sometime Wednesday 
afternoon before they were dug out from 
the earth and it was found that the right 
outboard engine had no propeller blades 
nor propeller hub, although the safety nut 


Q. The next largest item of operating edies may be considered and, if indicated,! which holds the propeller and the hub 


expense seems to be taxes. 
the total taxes? 


What were! applied against future operations. 
| tempt 


No at- 


is made to determine legal re- 


in piace was still affixed to the end of the 
crankshaft. 


A. $287,885.27, which is 30.67 per cent| sponsibility because it is not within the | safety nut was still on the crankshaft, it 


‘of the total operating expense, and ap-| province of the Department to do s0.|seemed evident that the hub must have 


preximately 3 per cent of the gross in-| Therefore the investigation is made along | broken in order to leave the engine, since 


come. 
Q. Let us turn now to other deduc- 
tions from income. What was the amount | 


of deductions from income for interest 
and other fixed charges? 
A. $2,664,875.44, which represented 30.88 


| per cent of the income available for fixed 


charges and 27.85 per cent of the gross 
income. 

Q. What was the largest item of fixed 
charges? 

A. Interest on long-term debt. This 
amounted to $2,192,419.25, which was 82.27 
per cent of the total deductions for fixed 
charges, 25.4 per cent of the net operat- 
ing income, and 22.91 per cent of the gross 
income. 


, a April 3. The statement follows in full! @Q. You say that interest on long-term 
committee of stockholders was filed with | tex¢: | debt was 82.27 per cent of the total fixed 
the Commission on March 12, by former , . ee | eats | 
Senator James A Reed, of Missouri, as Freight claims paid in 1930 by the Class| charges? _ | 
counsel for the Committee. The stock-|I railroads of the United States for loss; A. Yes, sir. | 


Q. What made up the other 17.73 per 
cent? 

A. Note and other interest, $158,598.67, | 
interest on investment, $80,000, intercom- | 
pany interest, $161,308.48, amortization of 
bond discounts, $35,416.29, amortization of 
note discounts, $1,130.75, and amortization 


Dividend Requirements 


When the hearing was resumed March! for the purpose of avoiding an unfavor- | 
|able weather condition. 


6, Mr. Miller testitied further as follows: 


By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: | 


different lines than might otherwise be 
the case. 


Considering the purpose of the inves- | 
tigation and the frequent lack of | 
een | 


information, investigators have 
obliged to draw on their flying knowl- 
edge and experience to set up certain as- 
sumptions in arriving at conclusions with 
reference to this 


shown are to a substantial extent pre- 
mised upon opinion and conjecture. 

The following statement is not to be 
construed as an official finding of the De- 
partment with reference to the cause of 
the accident, but rather as a chrenologi- 


particular accident. | 
Therefore, the assignment of causes as| 


}it cannot normally be removed without 
| first removing the nut referred to. 


The engineering section of the Aero- 
nautics Branch has calculated that there 
would be a load in excess of 100,000 pounds 
upon the engine and the engine mount 
should one blade of the propeller break 
off at normal cruising speed. The inves- 
tigation indicates that this load snapped 
the wing off and then almost simulta- 
neously the propeller hub broke, releasing 
the other two blades. Late today, these 
three blades and the hub had not been 
found, although a searching party has 
been searching the country for miles 
around the accident. 


cal report of the incidents surrounding the | 


crash, as near as the investigators could 
determine from the reports of witnesses 
and from a study of the wreck. 


Flying at Altitude 


Of 500 to 600 Feet 


When the Department investigators ap- 


peared at the scene of the disaster, they | 


learned from eye-witnesses that the air- 


plane was flying at an altitude between | 
of discount on first preferred stock, $36,000.|500 and 600 feet and apparently in a) 
| northwest direction, the assumption being 


that the pilot turned north on his course 


At approximately 10:35 a. m. the air- 


Q. Let us turn now, Mr. Miller, to the| plane radioed to the Wichita radio sta- 
earnings of the company in relation to its| tion to learn how ‘the weather was at 


dividend requirements. 
en analysis of surplus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give us a condensed state- 
ment of this analysis? 

A. The gross income of the New Eng- 
land Company over the 11'2-year period 
of its existence was $9,569,574. This 
income was used as follows: $938,714, or 


Have you made | that 


| through. 
| pilots did not respond to this question. 


point. 
weather conditions there were satisfac- 


| tory for flying and inquired of the pilots 


as to whether or not they would get 
The reports indicate that the 


At 10:45 the Wichita radio station again 
radioed the airplane and asked whether 
or not they would get through. The pilots 


9.81 per cent, to pay operating expenses; |replied to the effect that they did not 


$2,664,873, or 27.85 per cent to pay in- 
terest and other fixed charges; $2,345,212, 
or 24.51 per cent, to pay dividends on pre- 
ferred stocks; $1,865,759, or 19.5 per cent, 
to pay dividends on common stock; and 
$1,755,016, or 18.33 per cent, retained in| 
surplus or surplus reserve. 

On the $1,755,016 retained as surplus, 
$108,772 was used to offset a deficit of 
like amount assumed in the merger with} 
the New England Power Company of 


lo 


know. 


The examiners found that the watches 
n three of the occupants had stopped at 
times varying between 10:45 and 10:50, 
indicating that the crash occurred at per- 


|haps 10:47 or thereabouts, or approxi-| 
|mately two or three minutes after the 
|last radio communication was received | 


from the airplane. 
Eye-witnesses to the crash advised the 


|Maine, and $142,012 to take up adjust- | investigators that the airplane went into 


ments of inventories with respect to the|® dive of approximately 55 degrees and 
paper and pulp mills at Mountain Mills| that a section of the wing from the out- 


and Monroe Bridge, Vt. 
amount of $1,504,232 net surplus. 


Stated in another way, during the period | \ 


of its existence, the New England Com- | 
pany earned 3.24 times it interest require- | 
ments, the amount available for preferred 
stock dividends was 2.44 times the divi- 
dend requirements. Fifty-five per cent 


approximately 45 per cent retained for re- 
investment. The amount retained for in- 
vestment was approximately 25 per cent 
of the net income after deducting operat- 


Amount of Net Surplus 


Q. I understand you to say that the net 
surplus Jan. 2, 1926, was $1,504,231.73. 

A. That was the surplus and surplus re- 
serve. 

Q. How much of that sum was repre- 
sented by surplus reserves? 

A. $619,880.79. 

Q. And that left a balance in the sur- | 
plus account Jan. 2, 1926, of how much? 

A. $884,350.94. 

Q. Now that we have reviewed the oper- | 
ations for the eleven and a half years of 
| the company’s existence, let us take up for 
|}@ moment the earnings, expenses, fixed 
charges and dividends for the year 1925, 
the last year’s operations of the company 
}as an active holding company. 





| No. 24339, Sub. No. 4.—Cities Oil 

|Gxand Junction, Colo. vy. conten, ak: 

|& Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, from Ponca City and Cushing, Okla. 
to Grand Junction, Colo. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 

| able rates and reparation. 


| No. 24345.—The Mang 3 
2 \ angelsdorf Seed Co., Atchi- 
;$0n, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of sweet clover seed, in car- 


if : |}load lots, betwe ; States 

| finance cases, which are summarized as|North and South — i wae Beaten of 

| follows: | Wisconsin and Nebraska ‘on the one hand. 
No. 23328.—Bisbee Linseed Co, v. Chicago | 8nd points in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 

& Eastern Illinois Railway. Rates on lin. | Sour! and Tilinois on the other hand. Rep- 

| seed oll, in carloads, from Chicago Heights, aration asked for, 


Ill., to Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville and Nashville, Tenn., and Glasgow, Ky., 
found unreasonable. One shipment to Bir- 
mingham found to have been overcharged. 
Reasonable basis of rates prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 

No. 23478.—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., v. 
| St. Louis Southwestern Railway. Rates on 
rough rice, in carloads, from points in Ar- 
kansas Group 6 on the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern to Montreal, Quebec, Canada, found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23065.—United Sash & Door Co. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on 
| linseed oil, in carloads, from Wichita, Kans., 
|} to Ardmore and Enid, Okla., and Amarillo, 
|Tex., found unreasonable. Reasonable basis 
of rates prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 21929.—Oehler Building Material & Fuel 
Co. v. Southern Railway. Upon further hear- 
ing for the purpose of determining amount 
of reparation due on shipments of common 
brick, from Albion, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo,; 
| found: That, on present record, exact amount 
of reparation dye cannot be determined, For- 
mer report 163 I. C, C. 123. 

Finance Docket No. 8609.—Lake Decatur & 
Eastern Railroad, Acquisition. Recommended 
that the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity is 
not shown to require the acquisition and 
operation of a line of railroad in Decatur, 
Macon County, Ill... by the Lake Decatur 
& Eastern Railroad Company and that the 
application should be denied. 


Rate Complaints Filed 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
April 3 are summarized as follows: 


No. 23621, Sub No. 1.—Consolidated Render- 


No. 24346.—Decatur Malleable Iron Co., Inc., 
Decatur, Ill., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust and unrea- 


sonable and excessive rates on carl - 
}ments of coal arload ship 





from West Clinton, Ind., to 
| Geonsur, Ill, Reparation asked for. 
No. 24348.—Elkhorn Collieries Corp., Cin- 


| cinnati, Ohio, v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co, et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of cannel coal, from Win- 
| ters (Bastin), Ky., to points in the States 
| Of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky. 
; Michigan. Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
| York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Cease and desist order, an 
po wo ny dad reparation 


No, 24347.—American Salpa Corp., New York 
City, v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on carload shipment of 
scrap leather from Philadelphia, Pa., to Spots- 
wood, N. J., in violation of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Ask for 
reasoBpable rates and reparation. 


No. 24349.--Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Ind., v, Ahnapee & West- 
ern Ruilway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
carload rates on Indiana limestone from the 
Bedford-Bloomington District to various points 
located in official classification, Illinois 
Freight Association territories, to points lo- 
cated in Zone I, II and III and Sub Zone 
III, as shown on map designated as Appendix 
“G," No. 17000, Part 2, Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, to the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported in 164 I. C, 
C. 1 to points located in southern Missouri, 





to points located in the Dominion of Canada, 
such as the Province of Ontario and provinces 
east thereof and as such common carriers are 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 





just and | 


A. In 1925, the gross income of the New 
|England Company was $1,855,344, and was 
used as follows: $155,261, or 8.37 per 
}cent, for operating expenses; $344,335, or | 
18.56 per cent, for fixed charges; $370,163, | 
or 19.41 per cent, for preferred dividends; 
| $476,929, or 25.71 per cent, for common 
| dividends; and $508,656, or 27.95 per cent, 
retained as surplus. 

Expressed in another way, in 1925 the 
;company earned 4.94 times its require-| 
ments for fixed charges and the balance 
}available for preferred dividends was 3.66 
|times the dividend requirements. 
The earnings on common _§ stock was 
|53.66 per cent of the gross income, and 
which amounted to $13.78 per share on 
|the 71,500 shares of stock outstanding | 
| Jan. 1, 1925, and to $12.10 per share on the | 
javerage number of shares—81,420—during 
jthe year. Forty-eight per cent of the 
earnings on common stock was paid to 
stockholders in’ the form of dividends and 
{52 per cent retained for investment. 


| Book Value of Stock 


Q. What was the net book value of the 
common stock on Dec. 31, 1924? 

A. $7,148,845, or $99.91 per share, 

Q. What percentage did the company 





| 


{ 
| 


/earn on the common stock outstanding | 
ising this book value as | 


;at Dec. 31, 1924, u 
}a basis? 
| A. Practically 14 per cent. 
common stock on Jan. 2, 
}of transfer of assets and 
|the New England Power Association? 

A. $10,046,033, or $99.13 per share. 

Q. What was the average book value of 
common stockholders’ equity in 1925? 

A. $8,597,440, or $99.55 per share. 


1926, the date 





Q. What was the percentage of return on | All 


this average book value in 1925? 
A. 11.46 per cent. 





on the date of the transfer of the assets 
and liabilities to the New England Power 
Association was $99.13. For each $99.13 


of equity in the New England Company, 








|W 


| of the amount availabl€ for common stock | the New 
dividends was paid to stockholders and | thereof re 


This left an|bOard engine out was missing. This wing 
| Section was seen in the air floating down 


omewhat like a piece of paper and was 


yhat was the stated value of the equity 
in the New England Power Association re- 
ceived? 

A. For each share of common stock of 
England Company, the holder 
ceived 1.65 shares of $6 preferred 


| stock of the new company, of tne stated 


value of $165, and one share of common 
stock of the stated value of $50, making 
a stated value of $215 of New England 
Power Association stock for every $99.13 
of equity in the England Company. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 6. 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City 


Wichita replied that the | 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION - 


Believe No Blame 


| Attaches to Pilots 


| 
| The investigators were advised that ice 
had collected on the entering edge of the 
|} airplane wing on the flight in question 
and it is, therefore, assumed that ice had 
also collected around the hub of the pro- 
peller. It is possible that a substantial 
piece of ice may have broken loose from 
the hub and been struck by one of the 
propeller blades, resulting in a breakage 
of the blade. 

With one blade thus broken, the re- 
| sultant shock to the entire structure was 
probably transmitted through the brace 
struts which extend to the fuselage thus 
opening the structure and releasing the 
mail stored therein. Such a shock would 
also have been sufficient to have broken 
the propeller hub and to have caused the 
wing rupture previously mentioned. 


airplane involved had been operated en- 
tirely in accordance with the Air Com- 
merce Regulations; that the daily inspec- 
tions were satisfactorily concluded; that 
the airplane was, to the best of every- 
one’s knowledge, thoroughly airworthy; 
and also, that no blame can be attached 
| to the pilots. 


Tariff Conference Called 
On Conversion of Rates 


New York, April 


ithe customs committee of the National 


| Council of American Importers & Trad- 
|ers, Inc., have been invited to meet in 
| Washington, D. C., April 7, with mem- 
| bers of the United States Tariff Commis- 


sion to discuss section 340, Tariff Act of 
1930. This section in the new tariff law 
| directs the Tariff Commission, not later 
lthan July 1, 1932, to report to Congress 
|on the conversion of rates from a foreign 
| to a domestic value basis. 


Investigators from the Tariff Commis- 
} sion have been operating in this city for 
| several weeks under direction of George 
| Coma, chief investigator for the Commis- 
|sion. Certain questions have arisen in 
| what is conceded to be a most difficult 
| task in this rate conversion problem. It 
| was decided by the Tariff Commission 
| that an informal discussion with repre- 
| sentatives of the importers’ council might 
|aid in eliminating some of these prob- 
lems. 


of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net saies, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


In light of the fact that the) 


In conclusion, it would seem that the | 


3.—Specialists from | 





Securities Issue 
By Midwestern 
Line Authorized 


Bonds Totaling $1,250,000 
| To Be Used as Collateral 
By Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway 





The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $1,- 
250,000 of first and general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, series B, it was an- 
nounced by report and order April 3. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8710.) 

The bonds are to be pledged and re- 
pledged as collateral security for short 
|term notes. (Notice of action in the case 
was made public by the Commission April 
2.) The report follows in full text: 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to issue not exceeding $1,250,000 of first 
and general mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, to be pledged and re- 
| pledged as collateral security for any note 
for notes which it may issue within the 
limitations of paragraph (9) of that sec- 
tion. No objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 





Asks Short Term Notes 


The applicant has submitted, as a part 
of the application, a statement giving a 
forecast of its cash receipts and disburse- 
ments from March 1 to June 30, 1931, in- 
clusive, which indicates that its disburse- 
/ments will exceed its receipts by $649,621. 
It is the applicant’s purpose to secure the 
funds necessary to meet its cash require- 
ments for that period through the issue 
of short-term notes within the limitations 
of section 20a (9), and to pledge and re- 
pledge as collateral security for such 
notes not exceeding $1,250,000 of first 
and general mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series B. 


These bonds are now in the applicant’s 
treasury, $859,000 thereof having been 
authenticated and delivered pursuant to 
our order of Jan. 18, 1928, in Bonds of 
C.,I & L. Ry., 138 I. C. C. 51, and $391,000 
| pursuant to our order of Feb. 6, 1929, in 
| Bonds of Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co., 150 
I. C. C. 380. A description of the bonds 
will be included in our order to be en- 
tered herein. 

Usual Ratio Urged 

Authority is sought to pledge the bonds 
at a ratio not exceeding $135 of bonds in 
value at their prevailing market price at 
time of pledge to each $100, face amount, 
of notes. The applicant has failed to show 
that it would be unable to meet its neces- 
sities through pledges at the usual ratio 
of $125 of bonds in value, at the market 
price thereof then prevailing, to $100, 
|face amount, of notes. 


We find that the issue by the Chicago, 
| Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Com- 
pany of not exceeding $1,250,000 of first 
and general mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, to be pledged and re- 
|pledged from time to time to June 30, 
1933, as collateral security for short-term 
notes, as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
| Sistent with the proper performance by 
jit of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate @ 
for such purpose. 


! 


‘Group of Insurance Bills 
Is Introduced in Illinois 


{Continued from Page 7.] 


be exchanged for other securities with 
; the permission of the director. 

House Bill No. 743: This bill contem- 
plates the amendment of sections 1, 7, 9, 
and 18 of an act to provide for the organi- 
zation of mutual insurance corporations 
other than life insurance, June 29, 1915. 
Organization of a corporation under this 
act must be completed within one year, 
| otherwise it shall be dissolved. When or- 
ganized such company must have in force 
at least 20 policies to at least 20 members 
or not less than 200 risks before permitted 
to do business. 

The maximum risk shall not exceed 20 
per cent of the assets, or three times the 
average policy, or 1 per cent of the in- 
surance in force whichever happens to be 
the greater and shall hold admitted as- 
sets of each kind of insurance equal to at 
least five times the maximum single risk 
assumed. It requires $10,000 in securities 
to be deposited with the Director of Trade 
| and Commerce to be held by him for the 
| benefit and protection of members. 
| Whenever any company has insufficient 
assets they shall levy an _ assessment 
against its members and upon failure to 
do so within one month after notice by 
the director he may cancel the license 
of such corporation and liquidate its af- 
fairs. 

House Bill No. 768, ‘introduced March 
|31) Fraternal: This bill contemplates an 
|amendment to section 6 of the Fraternal 
Act of 1893, and the repeal of section 2 
|of the act. These two sections refer only 





Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales| tO societies which were in existence prior 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Decatur, Ga., 1930 Population, 13,276 





Q. What was the net book value of the | 


liabilities to| 


Q. You stated a moment ago that the| All other types of organization .... 
book value per share of the common stock | 





Milwaukee, Wis., 1936 Population, 578,249 


A B Cc D E F i eur . A ie 
SAAN SMAOIN Gkacin Conacan cetacean aban saesa 8.717 27.707 $347.422.233 100.00 $41,854,657 $42.389.283 | Merce for permission to increase its capi 
Single-store independents .......... 7,386 16,320 222,993.452 64.18 28.319.679 25.043.376 | tal stock and such permission is granted, 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 955 7,166 83,707,544 24.09 7,125,893 10.789.591| the proceeds from the sale of such in- 
All other types of organization ...... 376 = 4,221 40,721,237 11.73 6,409,085 6,556,307 | creased capital stock shall be fully paid 
Gary, Ind., 1930 Population, 100,426 |into such insurance company (in cash) 
A B Cc D E Fr within one year after the date such per- 
SU NA oer SE oe eeena 1,291 3.975 $48,256,688 100.00 $6,200,394 $5.471,623 | mission is granted 
| Single-store independents ........... 1117 2.361 32,996,885 68.38 4,228,612 3,629,937 7; ~ ny eee 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 130 1.323 11,755,966 2436 11334.455 1.403.619, Upon failure of any insurance company 
All other types of organization ..... 44 291 3,503,837 7.26 637.327 438,067 | to comply with the aforesaid provision, 
Hammond, Ind., 1930 Population, 64,560 the Department of Trade and Commerce 
| A B Cc D E F shall report such fact to the Attorney 
BY BUOROE orc rcasannecnnceraraaneree 664 2,307 $29,994,089 100.00 $4,041.416 $3,500,121 | General, who shall thereupon cause such 
Single-store independents .......... 538 1,546 21,525,317 71.77 3,017,375 2,513,121 |company to be enjoined from soliciting 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 96 631 7,008,953 23.37 752,843 799.012 | further subscriptions to such increased 
All other types of organization ..... 30 130 1,459,819 4.86 271,198 187,938 | eee . ’ I =e +. = ~ 
Canton, Ohio, 1930 Population, 104,906 | capital stock and require it to return such 
| , ee a ae » |money as may have been paid in by the 
1 ROE ETE EV TEV ER TT? 1.436 5,251 $63.279.899 100.00 $7,488,686 $7,304,877 | Subscribers thereof. The Department of 
Single-store independents .......... 1,097 3,172 38,636,264 61.06 4,618,861 4.433.838 | Trade and Commerce shall have the power 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 255 1,323 15,629,059 24.70 1,656,777 1.799.501 | to examine at any reasonable time, any 
84756 9,014,576 = 14.24 1,213,048 1,070,538 | hooks of subscription or other documents 
Jackson, Mich., 1930 Population, 55,187 lin connection with such application for 
All at = sie eli “ile F as9  s4.nte.saa | creased capital stock which may enable 
a (Akar e eaene tie ‘ 3,395 $41,563,9: KC $5,367,836 $4,386,584 | ; , nv insuran 
Single-store independents 523 21152 27486369 66.13 2.657.107 3.135.522| 1t 60 cone ee. menranon Y 
Chains (four or more units) .......+ 177 940 10,611,922 25.55 1,298,952 1,299,881) COmpany has compued wi Pp 
All other types of organization ess. 57 321 3,465,640 6.32 411,780 451,181 10£ this section, 


to the adoption of The Fraternal Act of 
| 1893. This amendment to section 6 pere - 
| mits societies now doing business in Illi- 


A B Cc F nois in accordance with section 1 of this 
| All stores sees esa ba tensors istiancuee 101 371 $4,517,188 100.00 $437.600 | act, to avail themselves of the provisions 
Single-store ndependents .......... 68 26' 2.837.098 62.81 301.013 is ac ij -eorganizati , 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 25 72 1,194.034 26.44 103.819 of this aes a Hage ogy moo * 
All other types of organization...... 8 32 486.056 10.75 32.768 | filing a resolution with a 
Staunton, Va., 1930 Population, 11,990 within six months from the time t e 
A B Cc D rE F amendment takes effect and complying 
AN Rag SO) Fred 2 Noe i Cree 211 777 —-$7.860.048 100.00 $1,610.140 $769,097 | With certain requirements. This amend= 
Single-store independents ......... 169 531 5.386.849 68.53 1,102,902 548.464 | ment also repeals section 2 of the Fra- 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 25 163 1,626.437 20.96 284,459 138,092 | ternal Act of 1893 inasmuch as the sube 
All other types of organization...... 17 83 846,762 10.78 222,779 82,541 | ject matter of these two sections is idene 
Baltimore, Md., 1930 Population, 804,874 tical. 
A B > D F | House Bill No. 769, (introduced March 
MC MANNOR 6 coy saan idea 6s anRecdeaaee 12,332 35,928 $380,450,518 100.00 $42,786,957 $44.315.672 ri ; 1 ¢ ts a 
| Single-store independents |......... 10.354 22,195 248.083.710 65.21 °30.531'525 21207340 | 3)):, This bill contemplates an amend 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 1:200 10.180 97,986,888 25.75 7.544.940 12/370.200 | Ment to section 3 of “An Act in relation 
All other types of organization ..... 778 3,553 34,379,920 9.04 4,711,492 4.738.132 | to the promotion and organization of ine 
Atlanta, Ga., 1930 Population, 270,366 surance corporations and to repeal a cere 
A B Cc D E F |tain act therein named,” approved June 
gh shoves ote as snes aang 2.919 oe $165,108.973 100.00 $18,877,564 $21,834,583 | 24, 1921, as amended, and to add section 
-store independents .......... § , 95,045,015 57.56 11,600.710 12,450,896 | rides in substance that 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 726 5,597 55,014,060 33.32 5.318.043 7,142,109 | * thereto, and provides te aaiees organ- 
| All other types of organization 212 1,814 —-15,047,897 912 1.959.811 2.241.578 | W"enever any Insuranc pans 


ized under the laws of this State applies 
to the Department of Trade and Com- 
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Seasonal Growth Permit to Start Construction 


Noted in Business 


On New River Project Refused | __ 


In Cleveland Area | Federal Commission Holds Standard License 


Federal Reserve Bank Finds 
Increased Production of 
Iron and Steel, Clothing, 
Automobiles 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 3—Improyed 
business in a number of lines was noted 
in the fourth Federal reserve district qur- 
ing the last month, but operations are stil] 
considerably below normal, according to 
the April 1 issue of the business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
The district summary of business condi- 
tions follows in full text: 

A further expansion in fourth district 
business was evident during the past 
month although the improvement was 


chiefly of a seasonal nature and operations 
are still much below normal. Manutfac- 
turing activity in February and early 


March in this district appears to have been 
benefited to a greater extent than in the 
entire country, chiefly because of the large 
amount of iron and steel produced locally 
and because of the importance to many 
concerns of increased activity in the auto- 
mobile industry. 
Automobile Output Gains 

After allowing for seasonal variations 
automobile production increased over 9 
per cent in February, and based on weekly 
production reports a further improve- 
ment was attained in March. This was 
reflected in operations at auto parts fac- 
tories in the central and northern parts 
of the fourth district. It also had a very 
favorable effect on the steel industry of 
this section and the slight lag in opera- 
tions apparent last month. disappeared. 

Production at Cleveland mills was at 70 
per cent of capacity in the third week of 
March, having advanced 53 per cent in 
February, principally because of increased 
demand for sheets and bars from auto- 
motive concerns and for general wire 
products. 

Activity at clothing and textile factories 
stimulated somewhat by an early Easter. 
increased by more than the usual seasonal 
amount and employment at these con- 
cerns advanced five points in comparison 
with a five-year average increase of 2 per 
cent. Shoe production also expanded 
more than seasonally, a 16 per cent jn- 
crease in output in February being shown. 
Operations at china and pottery centers 
improved more than the usual amount. 
Retail trade also was larger in February 
after allowing for the difference in the 
number of business days. 

Weakness in Some Lines 

The improvement shown, however, was 
by no means general, weakness still be- 
ing observed in several lines. Operations 
at Ohio glass factories increased in Fep- 
ruary, but at those in western Pennsy]- 
vania were smaller than in January. Coal 
production declined both from January 
and last year and building activity re- 
mains at very low levels. The rybber and 
tire industry continues to show irregulari- 
ties, little change being evident in produc- 
tion after allowing for seasonal variations. 
The agricultural situation is quite yn- 
favorable, though recent rains have 
‘largely corrected the drought deficiencies 
which have existed for many months. 


Pennsylvania Railway 


a To Spend 100 Million 


Letter to I. C. C. Lists Electrifi- 
cation Among Improvements 


The Pennsylvania Railroad intends to 
spend “well over $100,000,000" for addi- 
tions and betterments to its properties and 
those of subsidiary companies during the 
current year, according to a letter to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
A. J. County, the road’s vice president, 
it was disclosed in the Commission's ree- 
ords April 3. 

The 1931 expenditures proposed are a 
part of a general improvement plan of 
the road which it is estimated will in- 
volve the expenditure of more than $175,- 
000,000, and cover & feriod of approxi- 
mately 2'2 years. 


6.2 


Bond Issue Authorized 


In connection with this program, the 
Commission has just authorized the car- 
rier to issue $50,000,000 of its general mort- 
gage 4'» per cent gold bonds, series D. 

The program of improvement involves 
the electrification of the remaining por- 
tions of all the lines of track between 
New York and Washington, including the 
electrification of the entrance to Potomac 
yard at Washington; the completion of 
a new station now under way at Phila- 
delphia; extensive improvements in and 
near Newark, N. J., including the erection 
o fa new passenger station and the build- 
ing of a new bridge over the Passaic 
River, which will involve abandonment of 
Manhattan Transfer; six-tracking of the 
line through Elizabeth, N. J.; the builq- 
ing of a new line around Trenton, N. J., 
including the construction of a new bridge 
over the Delaware River; extensive im- 
provements at Baltimore, Md., including 
the removal of numerous grade crossings 
and the building of new four-track tun- 
nels into and out of Baltimore: and other 
undertakings of less magnitude, it was 
stated in a memorandum to the Com- 
mission. 

“The prompt completion of the proj- 
ects,” the Commission was informed jn 
the memorandum, “will mark one of the 
greatest steps forward in the ability of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to give more 
efficient service to those who use its lines. 

“The making of these improvements.” 
it was said, “will obviously involve new 
financing, but the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in view of existing low interest rates and 
the plethora of savings in the country 
that are clearly available for investment 
as soon as confidence is restored, regards 
the present and near future a most fag- 
vorable occasion for the necessary financ- 
ing. Plans have been made accordingly,” 


Joint Stock Land Raike 
Is Chartered in Illinois 


A charter has been issued by the Feq- 
eral Farm Loan Board for a new joint 
stock land bank to be known as “The 
Corn Belt Joint Stock Land Bank of Tay- 
lorville,” with its principal office at Tay- 
lorville, Ill. The new bank is to begin 
business immediately, with a subscribed 
capital stock of $250,000, and an authorized 
loan territory consisting of the States of 
Illinois and Iowa. Its board of directors 
is composed of Col. George G. Seaman 
William T. Vandeveer, Vida V. Seaman’ 
W. E. Deming, and L. A. Tedrow, of Tay- 
lorville, Ill. The addition of this bank 
to the farm loan system will make a tota] 
of 49 operating joint stock land banks at 
the present time. 


Sport Exhibit in Vienna 
Sporting goods will be on display jin 


® May at Vienna, where will be held an in- 


ternational exhibition. American many- 
facturers have been invited. (Department | 
of Commerce.) 


| 


Requisite for Proposed Plant in Virginia 





The Federal Power Commission in an 
opinion and order April 3, holding that 
the. proposed construction of a power 
‘plant on the New River, near Radford, 
Va., by the Appalachian Electric Power 
|Company, “would affect the interests of 
|interstate and foreign commerce, denied 
the company a minor part license. A 
standargl license was held to apply. 

The company, in a hearing before the 
Commission Feb. 16 and 17, argued that 
the proposed site of the dam was on a 
nonnavigable stream and that the op- 
eration would not affect interstate and 
foreign commerce. A motion was made 
for the Commission to reconsider a ruling 
of the former Commission, which held 
that it did affect interstate and foreign 
commerce. This the Commission denied 
upon reconsideration and reaffirmed the 
former ruling. 

Representatives of 
Government, and others, testified before 
the Commission that the stream was non- 
navigable and the standard license would 
not apply. A majority of the Commission 
held that, in view of conflicting evidence 
on the navigability of the river within the 
definition of the Power Act, “jurisdiction 
is more properly based upon section 23 of 
the act, applicable to streams of this char- 
acter where the authority of the Commis- 
sion is clearly defined, leaving to the 
courts the determination of the question 
of ‘navigable waters as defined in the 
act.” The full text of the opinion and 
order follows: 

Provision on Withdrawal 

In the matter of the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company, project No. 739, 
Virginia: 

On June 26, 1925, the New River Devel- 
opment Company, predecessor of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company, filed 
a declaration of intention to construct a 
proposed dam and power project on New 
River near Radford in the State of Vir- 
ginia. The declaration of intention was 
filed under the provisions of section 23 of 
the Federal Water Power Act. (41 Stat. 
1063.) 

On Sept. 2, 1926, the successor company 


filed formal application for a license for, 


said project, “upon the understanding that 
such application can be withdrawn if it 
should develop that a Federal license is 
not required.” 

Pursuant to hearings held by the Com- 
mission on March 2, 1926, and on Oct. 28, 
1926, at which time evidence was intro- 
duced by the interested parties, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, on June 1, 1927, 
adopted and entered in its minutes the 
following order: 


In the matter orf the declaration of in- 
tention. under the provisions of section 23 
of the Federal Water Power Act, of New River 
Development Company, a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Vir- 
ginia, to construct a dam and other struc- 
tures across and in New River in the vicin- 
ity of Radford, Pulaski County, State of Vir- 
ginia, said dam and other structures b@ing 
@ part of a power project proposea to be 
constructed for the purpose, inter alia. of 
of the development ang utilization of power 
said declaration having been submitted to 
the Commission under date of June 26. 1925 
the Commission having caused investigation 
of such propased construction be made 
and it appearing from such investigation and 
from reports submitted thereon that said 
project, unless operated in the interests of 
interstate or foreign commerce in accordance 
with the requirements of said act, would 
have an adverse effect on such interests, but 
if operated in accordance with such require- 
ments would materially benefit such com- 
merce, thereupon found that said river in the 
part thereof involved in said declaration is 
not “navigable waters” within the definition 
thereof in said act, but that the interests 
of interstate or foreign commerce would be 
affected by such proposed construction. 


and, pursuant to said order, on July 1, 
1927, tendered to the said applicant a li- 
cense in standard form. 


to 





Reconsideration by 


Commission Requested 

On Feb. 4, 1930, the applicant company, 
having previously refused said license, re- 
quested the Commission to reconsider the 
finding as made to the effect that the pro- 
posed project would affect the interests 
of interstate or foreign commerce, or in 
the alternative to issue a minor part li- 
cense for this project. 

On Oct. 6, 1930, the applicant company 
applied to the Federal Power Commission 
for a minor part license for this project 

On Novy. 25, 1930, the minutes of the 
Federal Power Commission at its final 
meeting prior to its reorganization show 
that: 

“The Executive Secretary stated that a 
minor part license application of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company for a 
development near Radford on New River, 
a nonnavigable stream, Project 739, Vir- 
ginia, was ready for consideration and 
that in accordance with the opinion of 
the Attorney General of Sept. 22, 1930, 
the Commission has full authority to ex- 
ercise its discretion in waiving certain 
provisions under section 10 (i) of the act 
in connection with any license issued in 
this case. 

“After due consideration the Commis- 
sion declined to take action on the appli- 
cation, favorable or adverse. It was con- 
cluded that in view of the importance of 
the questions of jurisdiction as between 
the United States and the State of Vir- 
ginia involved in this case a court adjudi- 


Vv 


cation is desirable.” 
The present Federal Power Commis- 
sion, organized on Dec. 22, 1930, set a 


hearing on the matter and, on Feb. 16, 
and 17, 1931, the applicant appeared and 
was duly heard and filed brief. 


Basis of Jurisdiction 


Said to Be Question 

At the same time, Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, 
for the region in which project is pro- 
posed to be constructed in Virginia; Wil- 
liam E. Carson, Esq., chairman, Virginia 
Conservation and Devel@épment Commis- 
sion; E. W. Caffe, Esq., mayor of Pul- 
aski, Virginia; F. M. Livezey, Esq., for pub- 
lic service commission of West Virginia; 
C. R. Luker, Esq., representing Governor 
of Kentucky; Hon. Roy H. Beeler, rep- 
resenting State of Tennessee; Hon. John 
H. Caldwell, Assistant Attorney General 
|of Arkansas, and Hon. H. Gibson, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Virginia, ap- 
|peared and several of said parties sub- 
mitted briefs in support of the protests 
of their respective States theretofore filed 
with the Federal Power Commission ob- 
jecting to the said Commission taking 
jurisdiction on the said application. 

Also there were filed with the Commis- 
sion briefs by George W. Woodruff, Per- 
sonal Counsel to Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and by Herbert S. Ward and other counsel 
for the National Popular Government 
| League in support of the jurisdiction of 
the Commission in the specific instance 
covered by this application and like in- 
stances. 

Commissioner McNinch proposed, and 
EE Ee 


The New York Stock Ex- 
change was closed April 3, 


Good Friday, so the daily rec- 


ord of bonds considered legal 
for savings bank investment 
was not available. 





the Virginia State) 


, Commissioner Draper supported such pro- 
posal, that this Commission should re- 
consider and reverse the finding of the 
former Commission, “that said river in 
the part thereof involved in said declara- 
tion of intention is not ‘navigable waters’ 
within the definition thereof in said act.” 

The majority of the Commission is of 
the opinion that the suggestion does not 
|involve the question of the jurisdiction of 
this Commission over New River, but 
merely the question of the ground upon 
which such jurisdiction shall be predi- 
cated; and that the ultimate determina- 
tion of what is “navigable waters” under 
the Federal Water Power Act in any case 
is one for the courts and that any finding 
made by this Commission as to what are 
navigable waters in law would not be bind- 
ing upon the courts. 


Effect of Construction on 


Interstate Commerce 


It is the judgment of a majority of the 
Commission, in view of the conflicting evi- 
dence and opinion as to New River being 
“navigable waters within the definition of 
the act,” that jurisdiction is more prop- 
erly based upon section 23 of the act, 
applicable to streams of this character 
where the authority of the Commission is 


clearly defined, leaving to the courts the | 


determination of the question of “navi- 
gable waters as defined in the act.” 
It is the unanimous opinion of the Com- 


mission that the evidence clearly sustains | 


would affect the interests of interstate 
and foreign commerce. New River is the 
principal tributary of the Kanawha River 
and as such in low-water periods supplies 
the principal part of the flow of the Kan- 
awha River, a navigable stream presently 
used in interstate and foreign commerce 
and the Kanawha River is one 
principal tributaries of the Upper Ohio 
River, a navigable stream presently used 
in interstate and foreign commerce. These 
facts, together with others in the record, 
support such finding. It is the opinion of 
this Commission that such finding when 
so based upon valid evidence is conclu- 
sive in view of the authority conferred 
upon this Commission by section 23 of the 
act. 


Motion of Applicant 


Company Denied 


Now, therefore, this Commission having 
reviewed the evidence, records, and files 
of this office, bearing upon the 
hereinbefore set forth, having heard argu- 
ment and carefully read the briefs above 
referred to, and being fully advised in the 
premises, hereby orders: 

1. That the motion of the applicant com- 
pany to reconsider the finding of June 1, 
1927, “that the interests of interstate or 
foreign commerce would be affected by 
such proposed construction” be and the 
same is hereby denied; 

2. That the application, dated Oct. 6, 
1930, for a minor part license for this 
project be and the same is hereby denied; 
and 

3. That the applicant shall be tendered 
a standard form license under the act, and 
it is hereby ordered that it shall not pro- 
ceed with construction until it shall have 
received and accepted such license. 

(Signed) George Otis Smith, Frank R. 
MecNinch, Ralph B. Williamson, Marcel 
Garsaud, Claude L. Draper. 


Factory Production 
Of New Jersey and 
Maine Is Analyzed 








Census Bureau Announces 
Summarizing Data Cover- 
ing Both Output and Em- 
ployment in States 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
State of New Jersey, compiled from data 
collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
1929: Number of establishments, 8,364; 
,;number of salaried officers and employes, 
74.550; number of wage earners (average 
for the year), 441,105; salaries paid, $198,- 
384,151: wages, $628,097,520; cost of mate- 
rials, $2,044,544,622; cost of fuel and pur- 
chased current, $83,622,915; value of prod- 
ucts, $3,937,656,019; value added by manu- 
facture ‘(value of products less cost of 
materials, fuel and purchased current), 
$1,809,488,482; horsepower (rated ca- 
pacity) of prime movers, 809,485; horse- 


power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased current, 853,192. 
The number of wage earners and the 


value of products represent increases of 

8.1 and 15.2 per cent, respectively, as com- 

pared with 408,093 wage earners and prod- 

ucts valued at $3,417,450,248 reported for 

1927, the last preceding census year. 
Statistics on Maine 

The Bureau announces the following 
summary statistics for the State of Maine, 
compiled from data collected at the census 
taken in 1930, which covered manufactur- 
ing activities in 1929: Number of estab- 
Ifshments, 1,557; number of salaried offi- 
(cers and employes, 6,609; number of wage 
earners (average for the year), 69,593; 
salaries paid, $16,078,453; wages, $73,601,- 
093: cost of materials, $206,285,205; cost 
of fuel and purchased current, $12,699,530; 
value of products, $392,096,124; value added 
by manufacture ‘value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
current), $173,111,389; horsepower (rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 5v8,870; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased current, 165,461. 

The number of wage earners and the 
value of products represent increases of 
2.1 and 5.4 per cent, respectively. as com- 
pared with 68,142 wage earners and prod- 
ucts valued at $372,093,474 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 

The census of manufactures covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
|ing establishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at $5,- 
000 or more. Repair shops and establish- 
ments engaged solely in custom work, such 
|as custom tailor shops, are not included. 

Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as a 
| whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
‘tion of these reports ‘which were in 
| greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
lication of State, county, and city fig- 
ures.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census 


Canada to Count Jobless 


Unemployment information will be 
gleaned in Canada this year during the 
taking of the Dominion government cen- 
sus. Facts uncovered will be used to avoid 
future job shortages. This proposed quest 
of employment facts was disclosed by the 
Canadian Minister of Labor in a recent 
address. (Department of Commerce.) 


the finding that the proposed construction.) 
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U.S. TREASURY | Foreign Trade of Soviet Russia [Revised Power 


STATEMENT 


April 1, Made Public April3 “=| 
Receipts 
Gustoms receipts .....:..cccese $1,191,707.56 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TACOS TAR oo scscessccs . . 1,393.13 
Miscellaneous internal 
FOVOTIUG cccsvesercscsseee ee 1.617,543.03 
Miscellaneous receipts .....+.. 4,216,874.76 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $7 ,024,732.22 
Public debt receipts ........... 99,170.00 
Balance previous day .........- 542,428,597.48 
DOU sccvavece edu serieeceted $549.543,499.70 


$6,514.409.69 
199,541.74 
173,254.23 
7,020.63 
201,742.06 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of -receipts 
Panama Canal “ ‘s 
Operations in special accounts 


Adjusted - service certificate 
cl PPP roeer er) ae oak . 21,617.33 
Civil-service retirement fund.. 1,311,545.38 
Investment of trust funds.. 264,467.02 
Total ordinary expenditures. $5,541 573.28 





Other public debt exp 


enditures 14,313,158.50 
Balance today .......... 


. 529,688 ,767.92 


Total ‘ . .$549,.543,499.70 


Montana to Require 
Six-month Residence 
For Security Agents 


Ruling by State Auditor Sets 
Forth Rights of Investor 
To Withdraw Installments 


Paid 


al 








Hetena, Mont., April 3. 
A new ruling governing the administra- 
tion of the blue sky law in Montana, in- 
tended to protect investors, has been made 
George P. Porter, State Auditor and 
Commissioner on Investments, and will be 
put into effect May 1. 5 
Copies are being mailed to all invest- 
ment firms and houses in the State. 
Six Months Residence Required 
The ruling provides that any investment 
agent applying for a license to operate in 
Montana must have been a citizen of the 
State for six months before filing his ap- 
plication. An agent must furnish a bond 
of $1,000, according to another provision of 
the ruling, and must submit his books, 
properties and methods of business for ex- 


/amination by the auditor before his license 


issues | 


will be issued. 

The ruling sets forth that: 

“It shall be unlawful for any invest- 
ment company to issue, sell or distribute 
any stocks, bonds, debentures, certificates 
of indebtedness, certificates of interest in 
profit-sharing contracts, collateral trust 
certificates or any other devices whatso- 
ever that might be deemed a security, 
which has a withdrawal privilege before 
maturity that does not provide for with- 


drawal of installments paid thereon at any | 


time after the first year, if the owner or 
holder thereof shall have given 90 days’ 
notice in writing of his intention to make 
such withdrawal. 
Withdrawal Penalty 

“Such owner or holder shall be entitled 
to receive the total amount of all install- 
ments paid in plus interest compounded 
semiannually at the rate at which such 
securities are guaranteed to mature or 
represented to pay at maturity less only 
a withdrawal penalty not exceeding 3'2 
per cent of the matured or face value of 
such securities; and provided further, that 
the bond or contract representing such se- 


|curity and the application for the same 
| shall have printed thereon the withdrawal 
|or surrender value thereof at the end of 
}each year of its duration. 


“No permit will be granted any com- 
pany or companies that are unable to com- 
ply with the above provisions.” 


Mr. Doak Asserts Labor 
Has Kept Its Wage Pledge 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing 5.4 per cent, and aflecting 209 em- 
ployes, or 65 per cent of the total. 
Certainly, Mr. Stewart said, these fig- 


; ures do not indicate any general drop in 


wages is being undertaken. 

The telegrams received by 
Doak read as follows: 

From Edward Stewart, Terre Haute, 
Ind.: “Miners and operators joint scale 
committee signed the present wage agree- 
ment last night. One or two minor 
changes made in working conditions. 
Contract made subject to approval of 
mine workers convention. Mines to con- 
tinue operation in the meantime.” 


Secretary 


From E. P. Marsh, Portland, Oreg.: 
“Seattle Building Trades Council and 
general contractors reach agreement. 


Slight change affecting traveling time on 
outside jobs but otherwise wages and con- 


ditions remain unchanged until April 30, | 


1934. Seventy-five hundred directly af- 
fected.” 


Survey to Be Made 
Of Lower Rio Grande 


Information on Water Supply 
Of Region Sought 


Mr. Lawrence M. Lawson, American 
Commissioner, International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, has 
recently conferred with the Department 
of State respecting the future work of 
the American section of the Commission 
for which an appropriation of $287,000 
was made available under the Second De- 
ficiency Act approved March 4, 1931. 

Mr. Lawson has been authorized to pro- 
ceed with preliminary surveys and office 
studies of conditions on the Lower Rio 
Grande, including the 
engineering plans for slorage dams and 
flood control and such hydrographic and 
topographic investigations as will give a 
full understanding of the a®milability, con- 
servation and use of the water supply in 
that region. He has also been author:.zed 
to proceed with proposed investigations 
on the Lower Colorado River, with a view 
to determining the effect of the storage 
of water at the proposed Hoover Dam, 
and the development of international 
plans for proper channel control and re- 
moval of the menace of such discharges 
as may be expected from uncontrolled 
drainage area sources. 


The Department has appointed Col. S. 
F. Crecelius of Texas as engineer and 
Mr. Herbert J. 8. Devries of New Mexico 
as counsel of the American section of 
the Commission. Col. Crecelius is a civil 
engineer of more than 30 years’ experience 
in engineering work in various parts of 
the United States and has been City 
Engineer of El Paso since the latter part 
of 1929. Mr. Devries is a member of the 
bars of Nebraska and New Mexico and 
has had much experience in legal matters 
embracing land and irrigation law in the 
West. He has been district counsel of 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with headquarters 


at El Paso, Tex., since Oct. 21, 1926.—I/s- | 


sued by the Department of State. 


development of | 
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In 12-month Period Is Analyzed |Rj]] Is Opposed 


y Gov. Roosevelt 


‘Commerce Department Reports That United B 
| . Oe . r 
| States Was Leading Supplier Last Year 








Will Reject Provision Added 
By Senate to Measure for 
St. Lawrence River Devel- 
opment, He Says 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ther shipments from Russia, sales shown | at £15,395,000 for the value of goods pur- 
being from stocks brought in before the | chased in that year, as compared with 
application of the increase. | £9,912,443 in 1928-29, a gain of 55 per cent. 

Soviet customs statistics indicate that|Soviet sales in the same period were 
| Soviet Russian imports from Germany / shown at £23,542,322 as against £29,339,584 
totaled approximately $120,570,000 during |in the year before, a drop of 19 per cent. 
the year while exports to Germany were | These figures do not complete the picture, 
valued at approximately $110,536,000. however, for in 1929-30 the Soviet export 
concerns chartered 418 British vessels, 


Leading Soviet Imports having used only 76 the previous year. 
| The expenses for charters, storage, dock- 


> p P > 

From Germany Listed | ing, insurance, taxes and other items are 

The leading Soviet imports frome Ger- | said to amount to a considerable sum for 
| many during the year were iron and steel, | invisible imports. (£ equals $4.86.) 
industrial machines and parts, sugar} 
chemical fertilizers, iron and steel manu- | [tems Announced as 
factures and agricultural machines. lo C 

The totals in metric tons for these im- | f vreatest Importance 
ports from Germany were as _ follows Soviet customs statistics give the follow- 

jing items and quantities as of greatest 


(1928-29 figures in parentheses) : 
Iron and steel, 77,949 (68,727 {importance, in metric tons (1928-29 fig- 
ures in parentheses) : 


727); machines 
and apparatus, including parts, 72,861 (41,- 

Imports from England: Sugar and man- 

ufactures, 121,645 (4,386); coal, 31,501 


993); sugar, 42.010 (23); chemical fertil- 
(23,251); chemical products, 27,887 (1,043) ; 





Atpany, N. Y., April 3: 


Governor Roosevelt today announced 
that he would reject the amendment of- 
fered yesterday in the Senate to the 
Cornaire water power bill for develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River, and that 
he would amplify his reasons in a radio 
talk April 7 from the Schenectady station. 

The Senate Finance Committee reported 
the measure yesterday with an amend- 
ment specifically directing the Governor 

to appoint as trustees of the power au- 
| thority created by the bill the members 
of the Water Power Commission under 
| whose direction the bill was drawn. 

In a statement issued today Governor 
| Roosevelt said he was “forced to the con- 
|clusion” that the amendment was made 
| for the purpose of causing him to veto the 
| bill, because he had specifically informed 


izers, 39,131 (45,650); iron and sieel manu- | 
factures, 35,661 (36,182); 


The leading Soviet exports to Germany| ™achines and apparatus, parts 16,439/ +10’ senate and Assembly leaders that he 
during 1929-30 in metric tons (1928-29 in (6.397); iron and steel manufactures, i3,- would not accept such an amendment. 
parentheses) were: Petroleum products, | 962 (8,093); lead, 10,184 (3,634); chemical z 
444.307 (469,566); lumber, plywood and | fertilizers, 10,106 (nil). Veto Assured 
lumber products, 914,216 (678,456); wheat, Exports to England: Lumber, 1,521,907| “In a conference with leaders of the 
143,091 (nil); barley, 112,589 (nil); rye,! (1,357,080); other timber products, 1,114,- | Legislature,” he said, “I specifically told 
74,998 (nil); eggs, 142,904 cases (341,399 392 (865,726); petroleum products, 1,007,-|the President Pro-tem of the Senate and 





cases). 750 (734,921); barley, 602,505 (nil); wheat, | the Speaker of Assembly that I could not 


The totals of Soviet foreign trade with | 309,753 (nil); rye, 113,147 (nil). jaccept any amendment taking the ap- 
the United Kingdom in 1929-30 are shown Soviet sales to France during 1929-30 | Pointive power away from the Governor, 
by the Soviet trade delegation in London amounted to $27,085,971, as compared |#"d gave my reasons therefor—reasons 


Offi- which were apparently acceptable to the 
nt Assembly, as no change of this character 
was made by that body. 


“In view of this clear understanding by 
the President Pro-tem of the Senate, I am 
forced to the conclusion that this amend-=- 
ment is delibgrately made for the purpose 
of making certain my veto of the bill and 
thereby creating an excuse for postponing 
action for another year. 


“I am informed that this action is dic- 
tated by forces which have prevented the 
|development of water power of the St, 
Lawrence for the last generation.” 


| §enator John Knight, President Pro- 

tem of the Senate, issued a statement last 
jnight explaining the amendment. This 
| statement follows in full text: 


Work of Commission 


The act of the Legislature last year pro- 
vided that the Governor's Commission 
should report a comprehensive plan for 
the development and operation of water 
power and present for the approval of 
the Legislature one or more forms of 
tentative contracts which the Commission 
| deemed practicable for the sale of power, 

No such contracts have been submitted, 
nor has the Commission, so far as its 
report shows, had such conferences with 
the National and Canadian Governments 
as would indicate any attitude on their 
part for going ahead with the plan pro- 
posed. 


with $20,721,913 in the previous year. 
cial import figures are not at prese 
available. 

Among goods purchased in France tech- 
nical products consisted largely of ferro- 
alloys and industrial equipment; electrical 
products were two large turbines, and 
some wireless equipment; textile mate- 
rials were almost all wool and woolen 
goods; chemical products covered phos- 
phorites and other fertilizers; lucerne 
and vegetable seeds make up the item of 
agricultural products, with agricultural 
implements in small quantity. The item 
“other goods” included automobiles, to a 
value of $1,000,000, a quantity of cork- 
bark, and a shipment of clocks. 


Report of Freight 
Loadings Discloses 
Increase for Week 


Figure Still 133,000 Below 
Like Period Last Year, Ac- 
cording to American Rail- 
way Association 


Car loadings increased more than 7,500 
cars during the week ending March 21 
compared with the preceding week, but 
were still 133,000 cars below the corre-| 
sponding week in 1930, according to a} 
statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation just transmitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on March 21 totaled 741,942 cars. 


Increase of 7,680 Cars 


This was an increase of 7,680 cars above | 
the preceding week this year but a re- 
duction of 133,443 cars below the same 


Cereal Sales Revealed 
As One of Chief Articles 
Soviet sales in France show cereals, 
mostly wheat, as one of the largest items. 
It is complained that the restrictive pol- 
icy of the French government prevented 
these grain sales from being much larger. 
|The drop in the market value of Soviet 
furs last year is said to account for the 
| lower value of this item. Chief wood items 
were pulpwood and barrel staves. Soviet 
timber products are claimed to cover 15 
per cent of the annual consumption of 
such products in France, where, by rea- 
son of their.low price, they enjoy a good 
market. Canned goods consisted chiefly 


. R : of fish and crab meat from the Pacific I think its is generally conceded that 

week last year. als yas a reduc | : . ear ’ : 

of ee — ee ae 7 or coast fisheries, successfully sold in France| the Commission did not perform its full 
ea —s esponaing |functions because of lack of time. The 


in competition with Japanese goods. 


week in 1929. v9 
9 | The total amount of orders placed by 


| work the members of the Commission did 


_Miscellaneous freight loading for the Soviet purchasing agencies in Italy in| Was monumental, considering the time 
week of March 21 totaled 283.778 cars, 1929-30 amounted in value to 13,400,000 they were engaged in it. 
76,302 cars under the same week in 1930) rubles, as compared with about 8,000,000| Another point regarding the legislative 


and 118,062 cars under the corresponding act of last year in which the Commis- 
sion failed to complete its work was that 
it was directed to report plans and cone 
tracts to be submitted to the Legislature 
for acceptance, rejection or modification, 
after which trustees were to be directed 
to carry out such plans and contracts. 


ae rubles in the previous year, an increase of 
week in 1929. 7 ‘ some 67 per cent (ruble equals $0.5146). 

Loading of merchandise less than car-| This increase was mostly in a few classi- 
load lot freight amounted to 222,227 cars, | fications, namely, automobiles, valued at 
a decrease of 29,218 cars below the cor- | 4,700,000 rubles; ball-bearings, at 3,600,000 
responding week last year and 41,188 cars| rubles; and ships, at 1,200,000 rubles. Other 
below the same week: two years ago. kinds of machinery and parts of machines 


ot te — to 127,971 cars, | accounted for most of the balance. The Selection of Trustees 
week in 1930 ’ t 8519 — above the same }only other large item was chemicals,| No contracts at all have been submitted 
wei. under the same valued at 2,269,000 rubles. and it must be admitted that such work 
yeu. Orders placed by Soviet agencies in| could not have been done in the sh 

re A adi € » ; ‘ 5 0. 
we nat ee ating nanten to) Austria in 1929-30 amounted in value to|space of time during which the oa 
ve whe Cars, <4,40¢ Cars under the corre-/| 9,600,000 rubles, of which 44.8 per cent! mission was at work 
| sponding week in 1930 and 34,433 cars un- | consisted of machines and parts. Agri- We feel that the duties authorized, not 


der the same week two years ago. 


| : cultural machines and tractors accounted 
; Ore loading amounted to 5,916 cars, a| 


having been completed, the present mem- 


| for 1,350,000 rubles, of which two-thirds! pers of the Commission are the rope: 
. » 97 — iu ’ »/ + i E : 4 
eee ay an be low the same|were for tractors. Electrical goods to a/ones to go ahead with the work and that 
in 1930 and 5,970 cars below the same | value of 637,000 rubles were also pur- | they should be the ones to negotiate any 


week in 1929. 
| Coke loading amounted to 7,995 cars, 
a decrease of 1,705 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 4,221 cars un- 
der the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 38,634 cars, 977 cars above 
the corresponding weck in 1930 but 3,477 
cars below the same week in 1929. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading amounted to 25,814 cars, 
an increase of 1,153 cars above the same 
week in 1930. 
| Livestock loading totaled 21,458 cars, 217 
cars above the same week in 1930 but 
4,588 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1929. In the western districts alone, 
livestock loading amounted to 17,059 cars, 
an increase of 503 cars compared with the 
Same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities compared | 


chased. |contracts. They are properly the men 
who should do this work, because they 
have been engaged in this study. 

There is no good reason, it seems to 
me, why they should not be selected to 
act as trustees, in view of their famili- 
arity with the subject. They are just the 
ones who should be named as trustees, 
The act last year provided that the trus- 
tees are to carry out and effecuate any 
plan or plans approved by the Legisla- 
ture. 


Diminution of Exports 


To Near and Far East 

Soviet trade with certain countries of 
the Near and Far East, omitting eastern 
China, Japan, and India, showed in gen- 
eral a diminution of exports in 1929-30, 
except for Mongolia. This drop is largely 
due to a reduction in manufacture in 
Russia of the goods required by the coun- 
tries in question, those produced by the 
“light” industries. Emphasis on quality, 
packing, and exact standards in Russia 
is expected to have a favorable effect on 
the future growth of exports of these com- 
modities. 

Exports to Turkey were valued at 16,- 
500,000 rubles, a drop of 1,000,000 rubles 
from the previous year Certain com- 
modities, however, showed large increases, 


Plan to Avoid Delay 


Strictly, perhaps, the Commission might 
have been continued to do its work as a 
commission, but this is done to avoid 
delay. 

We decided the proper method would 
be to name them as trustees in the bill, 
to hasten the development as rapidly 
as possible. It is necessary that ar au- 
thority be constituted with power to ne- 


not only with the same week in 1930 but! particularly grains, 19,908 metric t ; 

i uly 0 1 o% t é ari ains, 9, ONS gotiate with the Federal an i 

also with the same week in 1929 against 241 tons; sawn lumber, 2,328 tons’ Governments Rin are aoe ae 
Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com-| against 595 tons, and sugar, 21,372 tons that must be taken before any ave 





yared Ww ie ‘evious ‘ - | agains 5,373 ; : rts oal ¢ 
pares ith the two previous years fol ween ong aaeaee oe Sot —_ ment can be had. 

‘ | , “ts also dicated sma It seems the logical thing that : 
Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in | increases, being 164,206 tons and 196,851 | islature should aoa the ae 
February, B, week ended March 7, C; week | tons respectively, as compared with 152,-/| the Commission as trustees 
ended March 14, D: week ended March 21. E./ 219 tons and 184,064 tons in the previous ms eBtaitbiss sets 

93 1930 1929 amie ad ; : : : Fryers a ee 
in . 3,490,542 4,246,552 4.518,609 | Near Other commodities prominent in A 7 & , S *.. Alas? 
B 2'835. 3.506.899 3.797.183 — exports to Turkey were: Seeds, ° ° e 8 ubmits Notice 
} 873,716 947,539 | fruits, cheese, fish, caviar, plywood, can- . e . 
2 a or a an ned goods, starch products, wines, matches Of Capital Stock Increase 
40,360 : - - . 
rubber goods, rugs, chemical and phar- ' . 
Total 8,525,960 10,383,860 11.184.332| Maceutical products, cinema films, and Aupany, N. Y., April 3, 
scale ee : > oe comers , The American Telephone & Telegraph 
. ° a xxports from Soviet ssi¢ sie »., has . f 
Foreign Exchange Rates Russia to Persia Cc., has filed in the office of the Secre- 


also showed a loss in value from the year 
before, standing at 61,189,000 rubles, less 
by 19 per cent than in 1928-29. While 
the commercial relations between the two 


tary of State a certificate increasing its 
capital from $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000. 


Certified to Treasury iat it tte fe 


A aaa Duster ° _ Meas 

os ae in : ce countries are considered by the Soviet Private Funds Aiding 

v rk, 4 i 3 1e Federa eserve Union to be ‘ 2 nate ; 

Bank of New York today certified to the . be on a firm basis, promising fi c F . i 
Secretary of the Treasury the following continued and increasing exchange of Advani e of Education 
sol” pursuanc e gf the provisions of section goods, last year other countries, particu- , 
S23 of the Tarifi Act of 1922. dealing with | larly England, entered into sharp competi- [Continued from Page 1.] 
sbe aonversion of Sorel aFrenc y for the tion for the Persian market. made grants in 1930 totaling more than 
of duties upon merchandise imported into . , | $3,700,000. Its largest grants were as fobs 
the United States, we have ascertained and Loss mum y alue of lows: Dalhousie University, $400,000, for 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


endowment; Pan American Union, $300, 
, | 000, for building additions; Carnegie en- 
The chief commodities exported by the|d0wment for international peace, $125,- 


Trade With Persia 












rencies are as shown below ; 

Austria (schilling) 14.0584, Soviet Union were: Cotton goods, to a|900 for its work in the United States; 
Baiminnn (hateay eee 13.9025 Value of 22,571,000 rubles; sugar, 17,691,000) Acadia University, $200,000 for endow- 
muerte iiev) prasastressacananes 91100 rubles; petroleum products, 3,615,000 | ment; Australian educational research 
Scammesh riweme) SIDDEEEE 267437, Tubles; and lumber, canned goods, maca-| Council, $250,000 for support; and New 
England (pound) vaseeasoaciee SMROITl emt, | uamanetectared metals, thread, ene seer College for general 
‘inland (markka) 2.5180 cals rugs, etc. expenses, 900. 

France (franc)... ore 3.9118 _ Soviet exports to western China (Sin-| The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
Greece {érachms) =.........cc.cc5c, 12068 | Laan, Chinese Turkestan) were valued et | Yencement of Teaching hes tints Se aa 
Hungary (pense) 0. 174382 12,216,000 rubles, a drop of 5 per cent from| ception expended $18,817,000 in teachers’ 
aaa te 5.2364 the year previous. The same commodities | retirement pension allowances, the largest 
Netherlands | (guilder) Saas 40 0640 listed under the countries already men-| mount ever paid to a professional group 
Poland (sloty). 1 FhfBgs | domed form the bulk of the trade in this/by ® nongovernmental agency. The monay 
Portugal (@6CUdO) ..cscccccccccccsce 4.4754 case also. . was divided among 1,633 persons. 
Mumanis UM) «:>s.scccescccccctcee 5941. Exports to Afghanistan were practically| Other agencies like the Commonwealth 
Spain (peseta) ....-ssseeseveeeseeee 10,9945 the same in value as in the year before. Fund, the Jeanes Fund, the Julius 
Sweden (krona) .. 36 7104 Only small increases were registered, as; Rosenwald Fund, the Phelps-Stokes 
See ees 17584 12 the case of sugar, electrical goods, sili-| Fund, the Payne Fund, and numerous 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.7142 eaten, rubber goods, and metals. The list mere contribute annually millions toward 
China (Shanghai 30.7500 Of individual commodities exported in| educational work of one kind or another, 
OR SerenL ORE) or seener sti 22.1073 ‘small quantities is long, including even| Many significant experiments, investiga- 
ete’ Gentemah reese ne Atma TES anear’ | toy! and other products of peasant in- tions, movements, and research activities 
Japan (yen) 49.3484 dustrie: are being sponsored in the United States 
Singapore (dollar) 53.0441 This condition exists also in exports to and abroad through the generosity of 
Canada dollar) 99 £627 Mongolia, where, however, as previously | these foundations. A significant charac< 
Mexic o "(pe = tha RNY ec acini 47 5066 mentioned, exports in 1929-30 showed a_| teristic of American life is the close cO- 
Argentina (peso, gold) .........00. 78.9831 | Very large increase over those in 1928-29,| Operation between various groups, gov~ 
I 7.3687 | by 65.5 per cent. The commodities that) ernmental and nongovernmental, and the 
Chile (peso) aadanatania - 12.0572 | registered the largest gains were: Grains,| amazing things done outside of governs 
Boinanle y ond as nanaaepprageengeds ne cheese, fish, Sugar, macaroni, confection- | ment circles through the philanthropy of 
Bar silver PIII, 27/6250 lery, salt, and perfumes. its citizens, 
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Wisconsin State Superintendent Outlines 
Advantages of Instruction Provided by Va- 
rious Colleges and Universities 





By JOHN CALLAHAN 


State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin 


HE very suggestive and valuable contri- 

bution of Stuart R. Ward, of the Cali- 

fornia Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems, in an article in The 
United States Daily for Feb. 10, 1931, treats 
suggestively and constructively of the prob- 
lems of the standards in instruction by cor- 
respondence; but the implications of this 
article are mainly directed to the com- 
mercially organized enterprises. Something 
should likewise be said in The United States 
Daily by and for the universities set up for 
educational profit only—free from all mo- 
tives of commercial profit and dividends or 
financial gain. 
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Like so many interests in modern life, 
teaching by correspondence originated in an 
educational institution—-the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, under the leadership of no less 
distinguished persons than the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, then of Yale University 
and later president of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Richard T. Ely, then of Johns 
Hopkins University, later of the University 
of Wisconsin and Northwestern University— 
and was subsequently and rather promptly 
exploited by a newspaper publisher. 

Although there is at the present time a 
National University Extension Association, 
organized on the basis of institutional mem- 
bership, after the manner of the Association 
of American Universities, which includes al- 
most 50 of the important National and State 
universities engaged in extension teaching, 
the public mind is usually prone to turn to 
the commercially advertised and promoted 
enterprise when correspondence-study in- 
struction is mentioned. Mr. Ward has sig- 
nificantly dealt with the problem associated 
with the commercial schools. 


At the outset it should be definitely un- 
derstood that the educational institution en- 
rolls students, requires a tuition or instruc- 
tion fee, and does not “sell courses.” No 
more can a “course be bought” in corre- 
spondence-study teaching than in residence 
teaching. 

No one would think of going to Prof. 
Schlesinger, on the campus of the Uriversity 
of Chicago, with a request to buy his course 
in general chemistry. Does any real learner 
think he could write to the director of the 
department of home study of that university 
saying, “Here is $25 for which please deliver 
into my possession, to have and to hold, your 
course in general chemistry?” Of course not. 
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Nevertheless, that very question often 
comes to the universities conducting instruc- 
tion by correspondence because of miscon- 
ceptions cultivated by specious, high pres- 
sure advertising. The misunderstanding 
probably arises from the error in assuming 
that a correspondence-study course consists 
of a layout of encyclopedic information, rec- 
ipes, model solutions, etc., with attached 
questions thereon, through which the orig- 
inally supplied information may be com- 
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mitted to memory or even copied and re- 
gurgitated back to the institutional source. 


Such procedures are not at all practiced 
in the educational institutions. A corre- 
spondence-study course is organized on a 
project study or problem-solving basis, as is 
a course in residence teaching, for that mat- 
ter, and does not really exist for any student 
until the student has worked through it un- 
der the direction of a master in that area of 
knowledge, and has gained the expected in- 
formation and achieved the mastery in the 
area considered, and increased his intellec- 
tual grasp and powers through the adven- 
ture, thereby meeting presupposed require- 
ments. 


The outstanding difference between a cor- 
respondence-study course and an equivalent 
course taken in residence study _ resides 
largely in the fact that the student in resi- 
dence has only the record of his notes for 
reference or review, whereas the correspond- 
ence student has a complete written record 
of his entire work—a written recitation for 
every assignment, recording not only the re- 
sults of his own studies and thought proc- 
esses, but also the corrections, the criticisms, 
the comments, the guidance and counsel of 
his instructor. 
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In this procedure a volume of papers is 
elaborated jointly and full record made 
thereof through a master-learner or tutorial 
relation which in its very nature is unique 
for every individual student. Adults, par- 
ticularly, find this intimate meeting of mind 
with mind in a given subject under study of 
absorbing common interest most acceptable, 
and, naturally, good teaching in such a re- 
lationship presupposes not only individual 
but intimate adjustments. A _ satisfactory 
correspondence-study course may be said to 
be fitted to the mind of the individual stu- 
dent much as the tailor fits the garment to 
the individual customer. 


The matter of standards in such work in 
university extension is far simpler than the 
uninitiated are wont to suppose. The fac- 
ulty member of the institution is conversant 
with the level of standards in the field in 
which he teaches and, therefore, finds no 
difficulty in maintaining the equivalent level, 
whether the instruction is accomplished on 
the campus or off the campus of the institu- 
tion. 


Thousands of students are being taught 
thus at home by institutions holding mem- 
bership in the National University Extension 
Association and the results are very gratify- 
ing, but, although available in every State 
in the Union, there is usually no more ad- 
vertising or promotion than there is for resi- 
dence teaching. Perhaps these policies of 
the universities have teen a mistake. At 
any rate, their undertakings are genuine and 
reliable, and encompass not only instruction 
that may be applied by properly qualified 
students toward an undergraduate degree 
but also many applied courses of informa- 
tional or vocational character. 
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Operation of Pennsylvania’s Compulsory Law 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE 1930 campaign for the inspection of 

motor vehicles was the second compul- 

sory campaign under the provisions of 
section 823 of the Vehicle Code and the 
third state-wide inspection, the first cam- 
paign held in 1928 being voluntary. An in- 
teresting note in this connection is that in 
the three campaigns, a total of 3,722,419 mo- 
tor vehicles were inspected and reported to 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 


The campaign for 1930 was not essentially 
different in its operative details from those 
of the two previous years, except that an at- 
tempt was made to organize and appoint the 
official inspection stations in a somewhat 
more selective manner. 

At the close of the 1929 campaign it was 
realized that complaints of the manner in 
which certain inspection stations had been 
operated would, if allowed to continue, seri- 
ously hamper the effectiveness of future 
campaigns, and might eventually impair the 
public confidence. Therefore, it was decided 
that before any appointments were made, 
the applicants for appointment as official 
inspection stations, would be required to at- 
tend meetings addressed by representatives 
of the Bureau at which the purposes and 
regulations of the campaign would be thor- 
oughly explained. 

Accordingly, a series of 45 meetings were 
arranged to include the applicants in all of 
the 67 counties 6f the Commonwealth, and 
these meetings were conducted in a period 
of three weeks prior to the opening of the 
campaign. Applicants were informed that 
nonattendance at these meetings would re- 
sult in the rejection of their application, be- 
cause it was thought that if there was not 
enough interest shown to attend, the appli- 
cant would not seriously consider his duties. 
These meetings were highly successful, and 
served their purpose well in giving the sta- 
tion operators first-hand information con- 
cerning the campaign. 


Simultaneously with the invitations to at- 
tend these regional meetings, the stations 
were also asked to register in a confidential 
manner any complaints which they might 
have against the appointment of certain ap- 
plicants who for various reasons may not 
have been considered eligible, and at the 
same time those applicants against whom 
complaints had been registered with the Bu- 
reau in previous Campaigns, were notified 
that their applications would be withheld 
for further investigation. It was not felt 
necessary to reinspeci those stations ap- 
pointed in 1929 unless complaints had been 
registered as unless there were some other 
sufficient reasons tor reinspection. 

As a result of this weeding-out process, a 
total of 7,552 stations were finally appointed, 
and 378 rejected for lack of necessary equip- 
ment or facilities. During the course of the 
campaign 60 appointments were revoked 


upon complaints received from 
and patrolmen. 

The final tabulation of the inspection re- 
ports received shows a total of 1,526,429 
Pennsylvania motor vehicles inspected, of 
which number 26.67 per cent needed no ad- 
justments or repairs, indicating that 173.33 
per cent required adjustment. The number 
inspected was 85.3 per cent of the total reg- 
istrations, but the rigidity of the inspection 
and the evident closer cooperation on the 
part of the inspection stations is shown by 
the small percentage of cars passed through 
without adjustments, when compared with 
the per centage in the first voluntary cam- 
paign of 1928, which was 41.9 per cent. 

Official inspection stickers were refused on 
2,200 cars, and since it was almost impos- 
sible to have the State Highway Patrol or 
the inspectors personally examine each of 
these vehicles before the closing of the cam- 
paign, an alternative method was adopted of 
sending a letter to the owner with a return 
postal card, showing whether or not the ve- 
hicle had subsequently been inspected. On 
those on which no return was received an 
examination was made and such action 
taken as appeared necessary, either the re- 
quirement of repairs, or the withdrawal of 
the registration under the provisions of sec- 
tion 412 of the Vehicle Code. 

A slightly different policy in the issue of 
inspection stickers to the stations was 
adopted for the 1930 campaign, and each 
applicant was requested to state the approx- 
imate number of cars it was expected to in- 
spect, and only that number of stickers was 
forwarded in each instance, and no subse- 
quent supply was furnished without suffi- 
cient reason. This effected a measure of 
control over the issue of stickers, and while 
4,000,000 were requisitioned, only slightly 
more than 3,000,000 were mailed out to the 
stations, whereas in 1929, 3,500,000 were sent 
from this Bureau. This procedure will give 
us for future years, an indication of the 
proper number of stickers necessary, and by 
continuing this plan we expect to be able to 
effect a saving of from $500 to $1,000 in the 
cost of stickers alone. 

For the first time, and principally because 
of lack of necessary space in whieh to carry 
on the accounting work incident to the tab- 
ulation of inspection reports, this work was 
done mechanically inthe graphotype section, 
and the results were highly satisfactory. It 
required, however, a temporary organization 
in that section of four permanent employes 
as supervisors, and 22 temporary clerks, to- 
gether with the rental of certain tabulating 
equipment. However, it reduced the tempo- 
rary organization required in the Division of 
Safety to one supervisor (permanent) and 
four temporary clerks to handle the work 
incident to the appointment of the stations, 
checking requests for additional supplies, 

and handling incidental correspondence. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





HOW GROWTH OF AIRPLANE 
INDUSTRY IS RECORDED 





Federal Agency Obtains Information on Many Phases of 
Aeronautics Activities Throughout Nation 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By FREDERICK R. NEELY 


Chief, Aeronautics Injormation Division, Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce 


ERONAUTIC statistical research is 

one of the important duties of the 

Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in furtherance of its 
obligation to foster and promote air 
commerce. This research is conducted 
by the Statistics and Distribution Sec- 
tion of the Aeronautic Information Di- 
yision, and involves, as far as possible, 
studies in virtually all phases of civil 
aeronautics. 
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Data relating to the industry are col- 
lected through reports and question- 
naires submitted by aeronautical con- 
cerns and operators and through infor- 
mation obtained by the field personnel 
of the Aeronautics Branch. 

The statistical studies include aircraft 
and engine production and the value 
thereof; scheduled and miscellaneous 
flying operations and activities; aids to 
air navigation established on the Fed- 
eral airways by the Aeronautics Branch; 
licenses and identification marks for 
aircraft, licenses for pilots and mechan- 
ics, and approvals issued by the Aero- 
nautics Branch for aircraft and en- 


gines; aircraft accidents and casualties 
and numerous other _ miscellaneous 
items. , 


The Aeronautics Branch and the Bu- 
reau of the Census cooperate in the 
compilation of statistics on the produc- 
tion and value of aircraft, engines, pro- 
pellers, pontoons and accessories. The 
Aeronautics Branch collects data for 
the even years and the Bureau of the 
Census furnishes the figures regularly 
assembled by that office every two years, 
in the odd years. The method of tab- 
ulating production statistics by both 
agencies has been kept uniform so that 
data on each period will be comparable 
with other years. This type of infor- 
mation has been found to be of value in 
studying the trend of aircraft design 
and manufacture. 

A complete file of pilots, mechanics 
and airplane licenses and identification 
marks issued by the Aeronautics Branch 
is maintained for various statistical 
purposes. It is possible from this file 
to obtain an estimate of production of 
new aircraft in advance of the usual 
census taken at the close of a year by 
means of the date of manufacture given 
in the application for registration. At 
present, estimates of production by 
types of aircraft are released quarterly. 
Statistical information on pilots and 
mechanics is also obtainable from this 
file. 


Statistics on eaneuied and miscel- 
laneous flying operations are compiled 
semiannually. The data required for 
these tabulations are gathered by means 
of forms prepared by the Statistics and 
Distribution Section and filled out by 
the operators of scheduled air lines and 
in the case of miscellaneous operators, 
by the owners of licensed and identified 
aircraft. These forms are prepared in 


a manner intended to facilitate the col- 
lection of all data considered of value 
and are revised periodically to keep 
pace with changing conditions. 

The statistics on the scheduled opera- 
tions include the routes operated, flying 
equipment used, trips scheduled (at- 
tempted and completed), miles flown, 
passengers and express carried, passen- 
ger miles flown, gas and oil consump- 
tion and information on the rates of 
payment to the pilots and mechanics 
employed. 

Figures on the number of hours flown 
in miscellaneous or nonscheduled oper- 
ations are assembled under four main 
classifications: Instructional, experimen- 
tal, commercial or industrial (for hire) 
and noncommercial or pleasure flying 
(not for hire). Each of these classes is 
subdivided on the questionnaires to ob- 
tain detailed information regarding 
each type of activity. In addition, the 
number of passengers carried for hire, 
and not for hire, the total number of 
miles and hours flown and the number 
of hours of engine use are reported. 


v 

(THe items appearing on the question- 

naires sent to miscellaneous opera- 
tors have been made to conform with 
the major classifications used in the an- 
alyses of aircraft accidents. In this 
way the two classes of statistics are di- 
rectly comparable and analyses of acci- 
dents occurring in the different classes 
of miscellaneous flying may be corre- 
lated with the number of hours flown in 
each type of activity. These question- 
naires are useful in showing the trend 
of miscellaneous or nonscheduled oper- 
ations, such as the number and types of 
planes owned, classes of flying predomi- 
nating and the nature of operations in 
different localities. 

One of the most important functions 
performed by the Statistics and Distri- 
bution Section is the compilation, an- 
alysis and publication of statistics on 
civil aircraft accidents and casualties. 
These statistics are compiled semian- 
nually from reports received from the 
Aeronautics Branch inspection districts 
throughout the country and in some 
cases directly from the owners of air- 
craft involved in accidents. In pub- 
lishing accident statistics, figures for the 
previous periods are included to form a 
basis for comparison. 

Numerous charts and tabulations are 
prepared relative to accidents occurring 
in various kinds of flying to illustrate 
graphically the results of the studies 
made in this direction. 

The statistical research work of the 
Aeronautics Branch has kept pace in 
growth and development with civil 
aeronautics in the United States. As 
the science and industry of aeronautics 
continues to expand, the statistical 
compilations and analyses of the Aero- 
nautics Branch become of correspond- 
ing value and importance not only to 
the industry but to the general public. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 6, Ray Hall, Acting Chief, Finance and Investment Division. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will 
discuss statistical research in the Finance and Investment Division. 














Regulating Bill Collecting Agencies 


Changes Recommended in Massachusetts’ Laws 
By RALPH W. ROBART 


Director, Division of Necessaries of Life, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


T APPEARS that there is too much lati- 
tude allowed collection agencies or bu- 
reaus under existing legislation in Massa- 

chusetts. Assurance of financial responsi- 
bility indicated by the filing of a bond is not 
sufficient protection for the public. 


While it is true that many of these bu- 
reaus have a form specifying the rates 
charged for collections, which the client is 
required to sign, the average client is not 
conversant with legal terms or phraseology, 
and in his anxiety to collect moneys due him 
signs these agreements on the assumption 
that regularly organized collection agencies 
would act in good faith. 

Take, for example, one case which has 
come to the attention of this Division. A 
firm placed in the hands of a collection 
agency nine accounts, aggregating $215.88; 
the collection agency actually collected $56. 
Failing to get prompt action from this col- 
lection agency, the client informed the bu- 
reau that he desired to withdraw the ac- 
count and requested an accounting of money 
collected to the date of withdrawal. The 
collection agency submitted an accounting, 
which was as follows: “Amount to be col- 
lected, $215.88; amount collected, $56; com- 
mission, $19.60; service fee, $15.” 

It would naturally be assumed that the 
client would receive the difference between 
the commission plus service fee and the 
amount collected, amounting to $21.40, but 
to the contrary, the collection bureau 
charged a commission of $55.54 additional, 
which is the amount they would have re- 
ceived as commission had they collected the 
full amount of the account entrusted to 
them. In other words, instead of receiving 
$21.60, representing the balance due, the 
client received a bill for $34.14. 

This is but one example of the latitude 
allowed these agencies. I am strongly of 
the opinion that regulatory legislation 
should be adopted, the administration of 
which could be placed in some existing de- 
partment of the Commonwealth, whereby 
the applicants for such businesses should be 


required to pass an examination as to their 
fitness and submit to the regulations pre- 
scribed by such department. 


In this respect, reference can also be made 
to the abuses of power exercised by con- 
Stables throughout the Commonwealth, 
many of whom have resorted to intimidat- 
ing tactics in the collection of money from 
people who have good intentions to pay their 
Just debts, but who, during this recent pe- 
riod of depression, have needed a guide or 
counsellor rather than the demand of an 
unsympathetic visitor who commands full 
payment of a bill plus excessive costs under 
the threat of arrest or jail sentence, if they 
fail to pay. 

This Division is of the opinion that the 
average citizen is desirous of paying his bills, 
and our experience here indicates that the 
solution of paying bills can generally be ad- 
justed by friendly conference with, the 
parties concerned. I have, therefore, rec- 
ommended that the procedure in the ap- 
pointment of constables be made similar to 
that adopted by the Governor, in the ap- 
pointment of notaries public, whereby it be- 
comes necessary for the applicant to file a 
written application for an appointment 
which, in addition to requiring the applicant 
to answer several pertinent questions con- 
cerning himself, also requires the endorse- 
ment of five reputable citizens attesting. to 
his character and the endorsement of the 
justice of the district court. 

The appointing power should remain as 
at present, but under the procedure outlined 
above a great many undesirables would be 
eliminated. For example, if the applicant 
for an appointment as constable was re- 
quired to obtain the recommendation of the 
chief of police in his respective city or town, 
plus the approval of the justice of the dis- 
trict court and the endorsement of four 
other reputable citizens, this group would, in 
effect, be serving as an investigating com- 
mittee for the appointing authority, which 
would eventually result in fewer applicants 
and more desirable appointments. 
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President of the United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to all 
who take an interest in the cause of true liberty.” 
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Manner in Which State Is Cooperating in 
Effort to Sell Fruit in Germany Discussed by 
Assistant Chief of Commerce Bureau 





By STUART V. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


HILE fresh fruit has been a chief item 
W of human diet from the very beginning 

of mankind, various peoples have de- 
veloped distinctive tastes and habits in eat- 
ing it. Hence, the task of stimulating an 
increased market demand for California- 
grown fresh fruits in Germany has _ pre- 
sented problems other than that of merely 
meeting the competition of other growing 
areas. 

We are a Nation of fresh fruit and vege- 
table eaters. We have our fresh fruit for 
breakfast and our salads at luncheon and 
dinner. Other nations, however, have not 
necessarily developed the habit of eating 
fresh things to so marked a degree. Again 
fruits that are of highest palatability to us 
are found lacking in tartness to those ac- 
customed to fruits grown in harsh climates. 

The endeavor, therefore, to stimulate in 
Germany a greater use of fresh fruit and 
more particularly a greater taste for Cali- 
fornia-grown fresh fruit, leads to a studious 
consideration of the psychological factors 
underlying a change in the national habits 
of a distant country. Habit is the one great 
factor in a resistance to change. We are 
thrilled by the new but we cling to the old. 
Every kind of human reaction tends to be- 
come habitual. When we have done a thing, 
or thought and felt a certain way once, these 
same reactions tend to be repeated every 
time a similar situation recurs. 
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It is a matter of no little moment, in our 
effort to stimulate greater consumption of 
fresh fruits in Germany, that people tend to 
carry on the same way day after day, and 
year after year. We all react similarly in 
this respect. The Americanized European 
resorts testify to our proclivity toward this 
habit inertia. Americans continue to go t¢ 
Europe in increasing numbers, but they in- 
sist upon having American dishes three 
times a day, going to American entertain- 
ment and following the living customs of 
their native country. The influence of habit 
is not felt until circumstances make changes 
necessary. 

The market analyst must have a whole- 
some respect for this force of habit. When- 
ever he tries to introduce new godds or new 
uses for his products, he must develop new 
habits and sometimes break down the old. 
It is not enough merely to have good, logical 
reasons for adopting new products and the 
accompanying habits. Either necessity or 
an intense desire must he brought to bear 
on the customer. Most new sales require 
some reorganization of habits on the part of 
the customer. Reason must ke advanced, 
and appropriate emotional responses must 
be gained in order to overcome this stub- 
born resistance fostered by long standing 
habit. 

Realizing the importance of this phase of 
the problem, American fruit exporters in 
conjunction with German fruit dealers, have 
fostered an “eat more fruit campaign” in 
Germany. A very distinct emotional appeal 
has been found in the popular thought that 
fresh fruits supply certain vitamins that 
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heretofore have been undersupplied by our 
diet schedules. 

In order to interest the German people 
in the wholesomeness of California-grown 
fruits, descriptive literature has been circu- 
lated showing our growing and packing con- 
ditions. A moving picture film depicting in 
attractive detail the apple industry of So- 
noma County is being arranged for display 
in Germany. Further, in order to present 
California-grown fruits in the German mar- 
kets on the crest of the wave of interest 
created by the “eat more fruit campaign” as 
well as to test the feasibility of suppiying 
readily so distant a market, experimental 
shipments have been made by California 
fresh fruit interests. 
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As a case in point, the motor ship “Port- 
land” sailed from San Francisco Aug. 30 and 
arrived at Hamburg Oct. 2, to discharge 
from her refrigerated hold a trial shipment 
of fresh plums and grapes grown in Califor- 
nia. Upon inspection, the fruit proved to be 
in splendid condition with the exception of 
a three-basket crate containing plums which 
were cut quite noticeably by the metal strip- 
pings of the basket. Plums packed in a four- 
basket crate and peach box appeared fresh 
and clean. 

The shipment appealed greatly to the Ger- 
man buyers who eagerly purchased the fruit 
when displayed for sale at the auction the 
following day. Those long associated with 
the auction expressed the belief that never 
before had fresh California-grown plums 
been shown in the Hamburg fruit sheds. 
Despite the novel nature of the offering, it 
is felt that prices obtained of $3.97, $3.61 and 
$4.09 for “4 by 4” boxes, “80” and “110” 
plums, respectively, were significant in view 
of the lower prices ruling at the time in the 
New York market. 

The grapes, likewise, drew considerable 
competitive bidding and sold for the follow- 
ing prices per box: Red Malagas, $3.14; 
White Malagas and Ribiers, $2.89. While the 
Red Malagas brought a better price, it is 
the opinion of those closely in touch with 
the German demand that the White Mal- 
agas carry the greater appeal and should be 
absorbed by the Hamburg market in reason- 
able quantities from Aug. 1 until the Span- 
ish Lisbon grapes appear early in September. 
The chief competing grape. therefore, will 
be the Spanish Almeria, which on the day of 
the auction sold for 7 cents per pound as 
compared with 11 cents for the California 
grapes. 
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It is also felt that Thompson seedless 
grapes scheduled to arrive in reasonable 
quantities consigned to reliable importers 
during the month of August and early in 
September should find a satisfactory market 
in Hamburg. 

On the whole, the trial shipment, though 
small and somewhat novel, indicated a po- 
tential outlet for fresh California-grown 
plums and grapes provided the consignments 
are moderate in amount and packed to con- 
form with the prevailing customs require- 
ment. 





New York’s Social Welfare Work 


Activities of Various Divisions of State Agency 


By JAMES H. FOSTER 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


HE New York Department of Social Wel- 
fare had its beginning when the State 
Board of Charities was established in 

1867, with authority to visit and inspect 
charitable institutions caring for children, 
the sick, the destitute and the aged. 


Since that time changes, amounting to a 
real revolution, have come about in our 
ways of handling social problems. Then the 
county almshouse was almost the one public 
social agency and in it were gathered the 
poor, the sick, the insane, the feeble-minded 
and epileptic and mingled with them the 
county’s dependent children. 


All this is changed. The insane and men- 
tally defective are cared for by the State. 
There are hospitals for the sick. The aged 
when able to care for themselves are helped 
in their own homes. More and more fam- 
ilies are kept together. Allowances are paid 
to mothers so that they can keep their chil- 
dren in their own homes, and near relatives 
are helped to care for their grandchildren 
and nephews and nieces. 


Children 'who have no homes or whose 
families abuse or neglect them go to good 
foster homes or to well-managed institu- 
tions. The county home has replaced the 
old almshouse and more and more cares for 
only those infirm and aged people who are 
not able to remain at home. 


Children’s courts protect children who of- 
fend against the law or who are neglected 
or abused and see to it that crippled chil- 
dren are cared for and educated. 


We have not yet reached perfection or 
solved all the social problems of the State. 
but it is the concern of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare to study our welfare 
needs and find out the best ways of meeting 
them. 


During the three-quarters of a century 
since the establishment of the Board, the 
work of the Board and the Department has 
grown to include the visitation and inspec- 
tion of over 1,000 institutions and agencies 
of a charitable nature, the administration of 
eight State institutions, the administration 
of the Old Age Security Law, the Bureau of 
the Blind, the removal to their own homes 
in this and other countries of nonresidents 
who become dependent in this State, the ad- 
ministration of Indian relief and numerous 
other duties, many of which cannot prop- 
erly be described as charitable. 

The name of the Department was there- 
fore changed TM 1930 to the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, to indicate - more 
clearly the nature of its work and to empha- 
size the fact that the State has a broader 
duty than the supervision of charitable ac- 
tivities and is concerned with the general 
welfare of its citizens not only with that 


sympathy which charity includes, but as a 
matter of justice and economic security. 

At the head of the Department is the 
State Board of Social Welfare composed of 
12 members representing all parts of the 
State, who serve without salary and deter- 
mine the general policies of the Department. 
Its executive officer is the Commissioner of 
Social Welfare. The work of the Depart- 
ment is carried on through five divisions, 
each in charge of an assistant commissioner. 
These are the Division of Child Welfare, the 
Division of Medical Care, the Division of 
State Aid. the Division of Administration of 
State Institutions and the Division of Old 
Age Security. 

The Division of Child Welfare is responsi- 
ble for the Department’s duties in relation 
to children and for the visitation and gen- 
eral supervision of institutions and agencies 
which care for dependent children through- 
out the State. These include not only what 
are commonly known as orphan asylums and 
other child-caring institutions but also 
county boards of child welfare which help 
widowed mothers to care for their children 
in their own homes and all the societies and 
agencies which place children in_ foster 
homes for adoption or board children in pri- 
vate families. The Division of Child Wel- 
fare is also studying home relief given by 
county, city and town public welfare officers. 


The Division of Medical Care is responsi- 


ble for the Department's supervision over 
hospitals, dispensaries and homes for the 
aged. 


The Division of State Aid returns to their 
own homes at the expense of the State, per- 
sons who have come here from other States 
and other countries and who, through sick- 
ness or Other misfortunes, are unable to care 
for themselves here. This Division also sup- 
ports at State expense poor people who have 
been in the State for less than 60 days aud 
relieves the needs of destitute Indians on 
our Indian reservations. 

The Division of Administration of State 
Institutions is responsible for the charitable 
institutions maintained by the State, namely, 
the schools for delinquent children at Hud- 
son, Industry, Randall’s Island and War- 
wick, the School for Indian Children at Iro- 
quois, the Hospital for Crippled Children at 
West Haverstraw, the Tuberculosis Hospital 
at Ray Brook and the Home for the Widows 
and Daughters of Veterans at Oxford. 

The Division of Old Age Security is re- 
sponsible for the general organization under 
the Old Age Security Law of relief given in 
their own homes to people over 70 years. of 
age who cannot maintain themselves with- 
out assistance. Through this Division the 
State pays to the counties and cities one- 
half of what they spend for this purpose. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































